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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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The Spring Announcement Number 
will be published 19 April, 1900. 
No extra edition will be printed. 
Newsdealers are asked to order in ad- 


vance enough copies to supply the demand. 


Price, 20 cents, retail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


By VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


# H A P M A N 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 

at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N.Y. City 








> WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
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Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
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HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HAT'S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A S 2 O N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


. FIELDING & CO. 
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° MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
oOo FF . 2 8° Oe 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 

M 'ss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 


14 West 22d Street, New York 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
19 E. 31st St., New York 





- CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ss | T... TF. BERR EIVAR 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. joth and 31st Sts. 


M ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 








ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 

Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N.Y. 





SPECIAL NOTICES | 
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Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 





NGLISHWOMAN, 


good family, seeks position in any traveling 

capacity. Experienced courier. Fluent in 
six languages. Good sailor, packer, needlewoman. 
Highest New York references. Address, care of 
Almberg, 221 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 


"SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





4 makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West zoth St., New York 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. ae oe Be Oe, 
+ IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 
Ty *S27> MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WPAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 
ee ee Se ae. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
- M 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 
ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


THEODORE B. DALE 


_IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 


S$ SO RBS OED ER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


FRAME, M’G°*R 


FASHIONABLE 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DRESSMAKING 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


S : ined 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 


45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 
M®:: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


M A R = I N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. tom East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
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G DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


Y b. 2s & G'S 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
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ITY SHOP PING 
Of every description. 


Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 


18 West 34th Street, New York. 
EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of ail kinds, by a woman of experience. 


Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 1oz W. 42d St 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROI'DE RING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 

GOK Ein ete GC, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 


at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
yersity Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y. 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 

of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 

tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, 109 West 
44th Street, New York. 


SGItAL CL tVUARSs. 

A lady of aristocratic family will give private 

instruction in the manners and conversation 
of polite society. Address Box 163, Madison Square, 
New York. 











TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Otrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 
A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapigs’ HAIR 
DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 


Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 


Bryson.—Suddenly, at Bermuda, 29 Mar., 
1900, Eliza Tileston Bryson, widow of Peter 
M. Bryson and daughter of the late Thomas 
Tileston. 


Young.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Sat. morning, 7 Apr., 1900, of pneumonia, 
in the eighty-first year of hisage, Henry Lathrop 
Young, eldest son of the late Henry Young, 
Esq., of New York City. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barnes-Potts. — Miss Bessie Barnes, 
daughter of Mr. Henry B. Barnes, to Mr. 
William Potts. 


Ely-Parsons.— Miss Ely, daughter of 
Mrs. George B. Ely, to Mr. William H. 
Parsons, 


Hall-Waterbury. —Miss Maude Hall, 
daughter of Mrs. Valentine G. Hall, to Mr. 
Lawrence Waterbury, son of Mr. James M. 
Waterbury. 

Jones-McKim. — Mrs. E. Lee Jones, 
daughter of the late Charles Morcen, to Dr. W. 
Duncan McKim. 

Kidder-Ford. — Miss Grace Kidder, 
daughter of Mr. Edward H. Kidder, of Brook- 
lyn, to Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, son of the 
late Gordon L. Ford, of Boston. 

Moss-Livingston. — Miss Nathalie 
Moss, daughter of Mr. Courtlandt D. Moss, 
to Mr. Johnston Livingston, Jr., son of Mrs. 
Robert Cambridge Livingston, of Islip, L. I. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Ashforth-Adams,—Mr. Albert Black- 
hurst Ashforth Adams and Miss Mabel Stella 
Adams, daughter of Mr. Henry Herschel 
Adams, will be married in St. Thomas’s 
Church, on Tue., 17 Apr., at four o’clock. 

Eustis—Morton. — Mr. William Cor- 
coran Eustis and Miss Edith Morton, daughter 
of Mr. Levi P. Morton, will be married in 
Grace Church on Mon., 30 Apr. 

Phelps—Kane.— Mr. Edgar Morris 
Phelps and Miss Caroline Hunter Kane, 
daughter of Mrs. Walter Langdon Kane, will 
be married in the Church of the Incarnation, 
on Sat., 21 Apr., at 2.30 o’clock. 

Stewart-De Forest.— Mr. William 
A. W. Stewart and Miss Frances E. De Forest, 
daughter of Mr. Robert W. De Forest, will be 
married in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, on Tue., 1 May, at 2.30 o'clock. 


CLUBS 


Grolier Club.—A Ladies’ Day will be 
given on 20 Apr.in the afternoon, with an address 
on Rembrandt and his etchings by Mr. Howard 
Mansfield. Guests will have the opportunity 
of viewing an exhibition of etchings and inspect- 
ing the club-house. 


GOLF 


Atlantic City.—The spring tournament 
of the Atlantic City Golf Club was finished on 
Saturday, when Walter J. Travis defeated Find- 
lay S. Douglas in the finals, by 4 up and 2 to 
play, as follows : 

5—45 
6—45 
*#—}31 
gg 


Travis—Out 
Douglas—Out 
Travis—In 
Douglas—In. 1. 

* Bye holes not played. 

The summary for the semi-finals and finals for 
the various cups was as follows : 

Atlantic City Cup.—Semi-finals— Walter J. 
Travis, Garden City, beat Howard A. Colby, 
Essex County, 7 up and 6 to play; Findlay S. 
Douglas, Fairfield County, beat W. M. Mc- 
Cawley, Merion Cricket, 6 up and § to play. 

Final—Travis beat Douglas, 4 up and 2 to 
lay. 

. - Cup.—Semi-finals—H. R. Sweeney, 
Albany, beat J. E. Porter, Edgeworth, 1 up ; 
James A. Tyng, Baltusrol, beat F. H. Bohlen 
Philadelphia Country, 4 up and 3 to play. 
Final—Tyng beat Sweeney, 1 up. 
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Third Division. —Semi-finals—W . Brownell, 
Washington, beat G. Hersh, Lakewood, 5 up 
and 4 to play; F. Marsellus, Nutley, beat J. R. 
Ryle, North Jersey, 1 up, 20 holes. 

Final—Brownell beat Marsellus, 1 up, 19 
holes. 

Fourth Division. — Semi-finals — W. C. 
Fownes, Jr., Pittsburg, beat C. H. Merrill, 
Atlantic City, 4 up and 3 to play; T. C. En- 
never, Montclair, beat C. O. Gates, Nassau 
Country, 2 up. 

Final—Ennever beat Fownes, 3 up and 2 to 
play. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 4 Apr.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Radcliffe Baldwin, Mrs. Belknap, 
Miss Elizabeth Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gibson, Miss Marie Louise Gibson, Gen. Sam- 
uel Thomas, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Thomas, Mr. 
the 


and Mrs. W. P. Thompson, Misses 


Thompson. 





ate though the season is, New Y ork enjoyed 
2 the distinction of having presented on 
Monday evening at the Herald Square 
Theatre, for the first time, a most ambitious 
drama, founded upon a superior type of novel. Quo 
Vadis, as dramatized by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, 
has the author’s sanction, and the company of 
players selected for its presentation includes John 
Blair, Edward J. Morgan, Robert Fisher, Bijou 
Fernandez, and other competent performers. In- 
telligently expended sums of money, considerable 
in amount, have been devoted to scenic and cos- 
tume requirements, and the effort of the man- 
agement throughout has been to suitably present 
a notable play in an attractive manner. 


A rival play, founded upon the same novel, 
was produced at the New York Theatre on the 
same evening, the dramatization in this instance 
being by C. Stanislas Strange. This version 
has been played with great success throughout 
the country, and upon it also has been expended 
liberal sums to insure an adequate setting. The 
cast includes Alice Fischer, Joseph Haworth, 
Arthur Forrest, and Edmund D. Lyons. This 
is, it will be remembered, the second time 
within recent years that rival plays founded upon 
the same novel have been acted simultaneously 
in New York. The Three Musketeers pros- 
pered and, doubtless, Quo Vadis in duo will do 
the same. 


The fifth play in the coming modern plays at 
Carnagie Lyceum will be presented on the even- 
ings of April 19th, 20th and 21st. The play 
chosen for the occasion is The Heather Field, 
by Edward Martin, a recent production of the 
Irish Literary Theatre Society of Dublin. It 
was also given last summer in London at a 
series of special performances. 


Trelawny of the Wells was revived at Daly’s 
Theatre on Monday evening, the cast includ- 
ing Miss Mannering, although several of those 
who appeared in the first run were absent. 
Eight representations of this pretty comedy are 
to be given in all. Nextweek Wheels Within 
Wheels and The Maneuvers of Jane will be 
revived. After these will come The Runaway 
Girl which, it will be remembered, is one of 
the earlier Daly successes. —Why Smith Left 
Home, one of the best of the farces produced 
in recent years, has been revived at the Madison 
Square Theatre which, it will be remembered, 
was taken off the boards at this house in the 
midst of its success. Annie Yeamans and 
Maclyn Arbuckle are still the leaders. 


The Japanese players, re-enforced by Ching 
Ling Foo, the Chinese magician, are giving 
matinee performances at the Bijou. —The Castle 
Square Opera Company, at the American 
Theatre, has a double bill for the week, Trial 
by Jury and Pinafore. The Mikado is in 
preparation. 


At the Harlem Opera House for the week, 
Edward H. Sothern and Virginia Harned are to 
be seen, in a round of the popular plays in which 
these two hard-working actors have won de- 
served success. The Song of the Sword is an- 
nounced for this evening, and the King’s Mus- 
keteer is to fill out the week. In September, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sothern will appear at the Gar- 
den Theatre in Hamlet and Ophelia. 





A half-year run is the record of Sherlock 
Holmes at the Garrick, and there is no prospect 
of an end coming to its popularity.—Ben-Hur 
still at the Broadway, and still drawing crowded 
houses. —Unfortunately, the Lyceum play, My 
Daughter-in-Law, is doing so well that there is 
no prospect of a change of bill. 


Way Down East, at the Academy of Music, 
is drawing full houses, many persons going two 
and more times to see this rural drama, which 
has this season added a collection of interesting 
live stock to its attractions. —Oliver Goldsmith 
has been playing its last week, and Monday next 
will see the return of Joseph Jefferson to the 
stage of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. His first 
week will be devoted to Rip Van Winkle. Dur- 
ing the three-week engagement, Mr. Jefferson 
will appear in The Cricket on the Hearth, 
Lend Me Five Shillings, and The Rivals. 


Hearts are Trumps is still at the Garden 
Theatre, where it will remain for some weeks to 
come. Its Chicago season will extend through- 
out the summer.—That other melodrama, The 
Great Ruby, is doing a fine business at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 215 


Summer evening gown of light-blue dimity, 
tucked and trimmed with beading, through 
which black velvet ribbon is run. Black velvet 
ribbon also edges the decolletage jand sleeves. 
The belt and knots are of velvet, the ends 
edged with black silk fringe. Flounce of dimi- 
ty, plaited and finished with narrow black 
velvet. 

PAGE 229 


FANCY COSTUMES FOR A CHILDREN’S PARTY 
Gown of 


Mob 
Light- 


Urrer Lerr.—Puritan maiden. 
white nun’s veiling, with light-blue sash. 
cap of white lawn, with blue bow. 
blue silk reticule, black silk mitts. 


Lower Lert.—Folly. Long, loose coat and 
full trousers of white cheviot or cotton. Ruche 
of tarletan, cap of felt. Trimming of red 
satin ribbon, pompons of red silk on gown and 
slippers. 

Urprer Ricut.—Rough rider. Suit of 
khaki, hat of felt, cartridge holder of leather, 
striped canvas belt, leggins of khaki. 


Lower Ricut.—Folly. Companion to the 
boy suit of the same, trimmed with blue pom- 
pons. 

CENTRE 


Ficure.— Dresden Shepherdess, 


Skirt of white satin, appliquéd with lace. Bodice 
with paniers of flowered silk. Sleeves, neck, 
and front, edged with fine lace. Hair pompa- 


dour, curled and powdered. White satin slippers 
and stockings. Crook of white enamel, tied 
with white and colored ribbons and flowers. 


Lower Lerr.—La Marquise. Gown of 
white satin, trimmed with lace and white ribbon. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with white plumes. 
Long gloves of white glacé kid. Staff of white, 
topped with gold and tied with white ribbon. 


Seconp Lerr.—Le Marquis. Slippers and 
buckles, white silk stockings. White satin 
knee-breeches. White satin waistcoat, fastened 
with gold buttons. Red velvet coat, trimmed 
with gold braid. Lace jabot and sleeve ruffles, 
cocked hats of felt, trimmed with braid. 


Lower Ricut.—Japanese girl. Flowered 
Japanese kimona, lined with light blue, which 
shows at the sleeves and neck, where it is 
turned back. Sash of Japanese crépe to match 
the silk. Hair dressed high with chrysan- 
themums. Japanese fan. 


Seconp Ricut.—Golden butterfly. Gown 
of pale yellow chiffon over silk. Butterflies 
around the neck of a deeper shade of yellow. 
Cap of black velvet, with antennz of black. 
Wings of pale-yellow crépe paper over wire 
frames, 


Fig. 5998.—Cheviot serge frock for a little girl 
of twelve, trimmed at the bottom with a satin 
finish cloth fold in deep crimson; the serge joins 
this in scallops, and is secured with several rows 
of stitching. Skirt cut circular. Blouse with 
box plait down the front and back. Double 
row of round brass buttons at the base of the 
box plait. Round stitched collar, with a line 
of red cloth beneath. Sailor knot of black 


ili 


surah. Plastron of white piqué. Sleeves 
stitched at the top, and flaring over the hand 
with a stitched cuff. 


Fig. 6203.—Very smart frock for mourn- 
ing, made of silk crépe de chine, trimmed with 
bands of crépe, embroidered at either edge, or 
they may be corded with a fold of crépe. The 
skirt is made in panels of bias tucks, meeting 
in points and joining beneath. A crépe fold 
bodice corresponds. The two deep ruffles on 
the bottom are of crépe de chine, closely side- 
plaited. Down the front of the bodice a 
double fold of crépe is edged on either side by 
black silk button molds. Sleeves are tucked 
and smartened with crépe. The band of crépe 
on the bodice continues around the back and 
the skirt is exactly the same in the back as in 
front, the fastening occurring under a fold of 
crépe. 

Fig. 6213.—Dark blue challie made with 
plaits flatly laid down front and back, and stitched 
close to the edge, leaving only a cord beyond. 
A short distance from the bottom of the skirt 
the plaits are left free to give the necessary flare 
at the feet. Bodice tucked and stitched down 
either side the plaited mull vest. Sleeves tucked 
and smocked at the top, and a flare cuff finish 
at hand. Lining of dark blue India silk. 
About the throat a white silk tie with knotted 
fringed ends is tied. 


Jed 


f ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Vika AVA 


RULES 


7 a 





(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. ; 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. ‘ 7 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 

1459. Models for Separate Skirts. 
To J. F.—1. Please tell me what to buy for a 
skirt to wear with light shirt waists, especially 
white. I want something that will be modish 
this summer. Shall I get black, or a cloth in 
one of the pastel shades? Must I make with 
tucks, stitchings, or how ? 

2. Will black net or lace skirts over silk be 
modish to wear with fancy waists ? 

1. Black skirts are not worn as much with 
separate waists as formerly, unless they are part 
of a gown and have a coat to match. Should 
advise your getting a pale, pastel blue, or silver- 
gray cloth. If you are tall and slender, should 
advise a tucked model. ‘The skirt on third 
page of Vogue for the 8 Mar., is pretty. The 
tucks beginning just below the hips. A seven 
or nine-gored skirt, made with lapped seams, is 
another pretty model, and more becoming to 
stout figures; the stitched lapped seams have the 
appearance of tucks. 

2. A pretty skirt to wear with fancy bodices 
is made of fine black net, accordion-plaited, and 
inset with a band of lace, or of chiffon. The 
skirt on right figure of middle page, Vogue, 8 
Mar. In Vogue of 22 Mar., were illustrated 
separate skirts. 


1460. Frock Coat. To Eleanor.— 
Will Vogue kindly inform me of correct style, 
material, and lining for frock coat? Should the 
lapels be faced with the lining, and has it an 
outside breast pocket? Also materials for vest 
and trousers to be worn with same, and cut of 
the vest. Also kindly suggest correct gloves, 
neckties and collar, and shoes, to be worn with 
frock coat. When is it proper to use ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs.”” cards ? 

As a material for frock coat and waistcoat, 
we should advise. either a medium-weight black 
cheviot, or unfinished worsted. The coat 
should be made to have square shoulders, with- 
out using more padding than absolutely neces- 
sary, should be cut well in at the waist, and 
have slightly flaring skirts, falling an inch or 
two below the knees. The sleeeves should be 
cut to fit rather closely over the shirt cuffs, and 
be finished with three buttons, covered with silk 


| 


! 
| 


| 





or the material of which the coat is made. The | 


coat is double-breasted, with two rows of three 
buttons each, which, like those on the’sleeves, 


should be of silk or the cloth from which the | 


coat is made. The lowest buttons are placed 








on the waist-seam, which should come at the 
natural waist-line, and, like the other seams, 
should be plain. We should not advise silk or 
ribbon binding. The collar should be 14 
inches broad behind, and curve around in grace- 
ful notched lapels, which should be faced with 
a heavy, lustreless silk to the buttonholes, The 
lining should be of silk, but less heavy than that 
used for facing, and not necessarily of such good 
quality, The coat has no breast or other out- 
side pocket, but there are inside breast and skirt 
pockets. 

The waistcoat, of the same material, should 
be single-breasted, with buttons similar to those 
of the coat, and with four pockets, without 
flaps. | Double-breasted white duck or well- 
made colored waistcoats may also be worn. 

For the trousers, striped gray worsted is 
probably the best material. A high straight or 
slightly poke-pointed collar is most correct, and 
we advise colored silk ties of the once folded 
ascot or imperial shape. The boots should be 
patent leather, buttoned, with fairly thick soles 
that are perfectly flat, by which is meant that 
they should not turn up at the toes. Red or 
tan leather gloves are best for street wear, and 
light gray or pearl for weddings and receptions. 
Gloves should have real buttons, not patent 
fastenings. 

It is always proper for a woman to use a 
“« Mr. and Mrs.”” card whenever she wishes to 
leave her husband’s card at a reception or tea, 
or when they make calls together. 

1461. Model for Persian Foulard. 
To Anita.—Will you please tell me in your 
paper how to make up inclosed sample of 
foulard? I have twelve yards and do not wish 
to have the trimmings very expensive. 

A gown of silk Persian foulard must be 
elaborately made in order to be modish and be- 
coming. This gown, simply made with inexpen- 
sive trimming, would not be pretty. 

As you have only twelve yards of silk, and 
if it is the usual width, you will need to combine 
it with something else; should suggest your 
making the bodice like lower left figure on 
page 135, Vogue, 1 Mar., alternating your 
stripes of Persian silk with stripes of écru 
batiste, embroidered insertion, which is new 


(Continued on page vi) 





HOTEL DENIS 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail, Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 
surroundings can afford, The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 


¥E¢ 2 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygenand Ozone 

Inhalations. Dr. Noél, 4: W. 33d St., N. Y 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 


Cale” 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A 
SPECIALTY 
LADIES’ TAILORING 


11 West 30th Street, New York 

















E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
Bonnets and Hats 


14 WEST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


_ Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 


| Allthe newest models 
| Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 








MISS LAWRENCE 


19 EAST 3ist STREET 


SPECIAL EASTER OPENING 


LATEST iIMPORTATIONS AND 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


19 EAST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK 











YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. Write for Booklet of Styles 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 


| 
| 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street,W. | 
| 








WEDDING STATIONERY 


Exact styles in size, paper, engraving and form 


CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS “ewest and most novel patterns 
as well as the finest staple styles. 
Tinted Organdies with white 
border Khaki, plain and bordered 


PLATE ENGRAVING, Monogram and Address Dies, and Heraldic 


Devices 


WEDDING GIFTS ¢f unusual and novel art goods—Silver and Gold 


CAMERDEN & FORSTER, J/mporters 
273 FIFTH AVE., 4% NEW YORK 


Special attention to correspondence Designs and estimates furnished 














Hats, Bonnets, »° Head-dresses — 





Xo, Constabl ne 


Noh 7 7 
. Misses’ and Children’s 
Wear. 


Dimity and Challie Frocks. 

Cream Serge Reefers, Hand-made Guimpes. 
Misses’ Imported Silk Waists. 
Misses’ Paris-made Street Costumes. 
Pique Shirt Waists. 

Infants’ Wear. 

Pique Coats, Mull Caps, Hand-made Dresses. 
Layettes. 


Sroadway igi Atecet, NY 


C, 





The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model | 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 

















THE RAGLAN 


TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 
In stock or to order 
CHAS. T. JONES 


1163-5 Broapway, NewYorx 


























SUMMER EVENING GOWN 
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T last the Christian church is awakening to a realization of its duty toward 
A the lower animals, and sympathetic men and women whose hearts have bled 
at the cruelties inflicted upon helpless, dumb things, rejoice at the indications 
that this powerful agency for the carrying on of an active and far-reaching propa- 
ganda has at last caught up with the advanced thought of the age on this subject. 
The tardy recognition by the Christian church—every sect of it—of her 
duty toward animals has wrought terrible injustice to them and to human beings 
as well ; as it has not only retarded their development, but the attitude of indiffer- 
ence has been an offense to such of her adherents as had keener perceptions on 
the matter, and a stumbling-block to many outside of the theological pale who 
were attracted to the doctrines of Christ, but who were repelled by the church's 
unwarranted restriction of such commands as ‘* Love one another”’ to the human 
race. Had the church done her duty in this particular, she could long ago 
have revolutionized the conditions of animal life, whereas, to her shame, it must 
be said that in the countries where Christianity has been longest preached the 
cruelty to animals has been the most extreme—a condition that still prevails. 
It is enough to breed contempt for human intelligence to remember that the 
thousands of Catholic priests and Protestant ministers who have lived during the 
last twenty centuries, the most of whom have persistently aimed to persuade or 
coerce men to righteousness, have one and all ignored a means of grace, which 
could have been made made by them one of the most effective agencies for the 
regeneration of the race. Oh! blind leaders of the blind to have so ignored 
what inevitably becomes the cornerstone ofa fine character. _ It is prison officials 
and criminologists and agnostics in this century not ministers of Christ who 
testify to the saving grace of teaching the doctrine of kindness toward animals, 
and it is these non-ecclesiastical persons who urge upon parents and instructors 
the vital need ot holding up to children the ideal of mercy to the helpless as an 
invaluable aid in character-building. 
ear How derelict the Christian church—and this general term is to be under- 
stood as including all denominations of it—has been, and is, in regard to this 
matter can be realized in part by bearing in mind the authoritative attitude of 
the church and the enormous influence, de<potic at times, which it has exercised 
for.centuries ; and the tremendous power it retains even to-day, although its 
influence has undergone considerable abatement within the last half century. 
Such an enormous and compelling educational force, exercised through cen- 
turies, must tell with incalculable effect wherever directed. Suppose, instead of 
ignoring our duty toward our humble brothers of field and kennel, the wilds and 
the air, the Christian church had enjoined it upon man as a duty to study the 
needs of the creatures he has enslaved and, above all, to treat them mercifully, 
is it conceivable that teachings to this effect would have had so little result 
that Christian leisure-class women would go about the highways of every church- 
studded metropolis in Christendom making unconscious display of themselves 
as savages of civilization? Lolling in luxuriously appointed vehicles, decked in 
costly, attention-challenging apparel, they expect—and receive from the un- 
thinking—the tribute of admiration or envy. But what opinion of the vain 
autocrat has the truly civilized beholder when he gazes from the exponent ot 
vanity fair to the victim of her ignorance and her inherited savagery—tortured 
with cruel bits and overhead checks, disfigured by docking—going on his pain- 
ful way? Whose fault that these women are still savages beneath the veneer 
ay of French gowns and conventional manner ? 

And, again, is this a fit spectacle for a Christian country at the 
dawn of the twentieth century of Christian teaching? The occasion was a 
festivity that marked the close of a several days’ visit by a distinguished naval 
officer to a neighboring city. A hunt was arranged and, as is customary, the 
men and women who attended were at pains to array themselves with consider- 
able elaborateness in conventional sporting attire. A detail of unusual interest 
to the huntsmen and huntswomen was the exceptional fine breed of the imported 
fifteen pairs of hounds. And the object of all this gay display of clothes and 
mounts, and hounds, and naval officer was the tearing, limb from limb, of a poor 
little captive God-created animal who had no voice in being born a fox, nor 
any choice of tendency or traits. He was, poor martyr, what God made him. 
Granted that the comfort and safety of men and women call for his extermina- 
tion, can Chri:tian people in this inventive age devise no more merciful method 
of ending his career? Could the ingenuity of the most infernal-minded of Dante’s 
fiends conceive a more diabolical end for a sentient creature than the terrors of 
pursuit by bloodthirsty hounds, followed by the horrors of an alive dimemberment. 
But this tragedy representative Christian people in a Christian land make the 
central event of a day’s festivity ! 

And the Christian church is dumb ! 
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SMART NEW HATS AND PARASOLS 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


RUMMAGE SALE—RUBBER DAY——HANDICAP OF 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT —-NO COMPETI- 
TORS FOR MARECHAL NIEL ROSE PRIZE 

—OBNOXIOUS TRACT DISTRIBUTION— 


PERIL OF THE SEAGULLS — THE 


VALUABLE SANITARY SERVICE 
RENDERED BY THEM—A 
SALE OF OLD IRON 


Ome kind-hearted women in Newark have 
set about raising $2,000 to establish a 
much-needed refuge for animals. Realiz- 
ing, apparently, that well-to-do people have been 
persistently bombarded during the last winter 
with appeals to aid financially, allclasses and con- 
ditions of philanthropy, those having the collec- 
tion of this fund in charge decided to ask for 
second-hand articles of personal wear or house- 
hold service. The stock thus collected is 
known as a Rummage Sale, and it is in 
progress daily at 274 Ferry St., Newark, 
N. J. The shop taken at this address, 
is in a tenement neighborhood, it being the in- 
mates of these lowly homes who are the shop 
patrons. They secure, for small sums, servicea- 
ble articles, which are either usable as pur- 
chased or which can be very easily brought up 
to the mark by a stitch, a rearrangement, or a 
bit of glue, as the case may be. Readers inter- 
ested in helping along so meritorious a work, 
are referred to Miss Elizabeth Almy Gatler, 
at above address, for further particulars. 


* 
* * 


This Rummage Sale suggests another-out-of- 
the-ordinary method of raising a sum of money, 
the beneficiaries, in this instance, being a di- 
vision of the King’s Daughters in West Vir- 
ginia, which society had decided to start a 


building fund for a day nursery. In order to 
accomplish this purpose, the Daughters decided 
upon what they called a Rubber Day. Through 
advertisements in the press the fact was 
made known that certain shopkeepers, who had 
been previously approached, would provide bar- 
rels into which donations of any articles of 
rubber could be deposited. Barrels were pro- 
vided at all the schools as well, and the chil- 
dren were among the most enthusiastic rubber 
collectors. When the rubber offerings came 
to be inspected, they were found to include 
overshoes, rubber bands, balls, rubber coats, 
bicycle tires to the amount of several tons, on 
which it is expected that $1,000 will be real- 
ized, as the proceeds had been contracted for by 
a Cleveland firm. The King’s Daughters are so 
much encouraged by the success of rubber day, 
that they have begun to talk of an old rag day 
and an old iron one. 


* 
* * 


The Perplexities of a Coliege President, an 
anonymous paper in the current issue of the 
Atlantic, will be a surprise to most readers in 
that it makes plain a little-recognized fact— 
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the handicaps which fetter a college presi- 
dent’s activities. The greatest and most 
irritating of these is the inefficient or unpro- 
gressive faculty. The reply is given of a 
young and capable president who, upon being 
requested to explain why he had declined a 
most flattering call to one of the most notable 
institutions in the country, said, in brief, that 
he discovered board, faculty, and community 
were fossilized. ‘* Two old and decadent 
men controlled the board ; two old and deca- 
dent men, and those men weak in education 
but strong in wire-pulling, controlled the 
faculty, and all the old grannies in the com- 
munity and in the denomination controlled 
both the board and the faculty."’ The reader 
is assured that the instance is not an isolated 
one, the dead wood of badly equipped professors 
being one of the most common trials with which 
an energetic, capable, college president has 
tocontend. The writer is firmly of the opinion 
that the share of the faculty’s influence should 
be limited to research and instruction, and that 
all divisions of the executive branch of college 
work should be directed by the president ; he 
has the leisure and the opportunity to study 
the science of education. The claim is ad- 
vanced that wear and tear and sad waste and 
delay will continue to be characteristic of col- 
lege work until the business of education is 
regarded as a business and the duties thereof 
properly apportioned. The intelligent, pro- 
gressive presidents, eager to bring the institu- 
tions over which they preside up to the highest 
standards of present-day scholastic attainment, 
are compelled to wait with heavy hearts for 
years sometimes, ‘‘ because the educational 
world is not yet willing to place its affairs upon 
a business basis and accept methods of organ- 
ization and administration which commend 
themselves to all sane business men in all 
undertakings.’” The paper, as a whole, is a 
notable contribution to current thought on 


educational matters. 


* 
* * 


At the show of the American Rose Society, 
held in New York last month, a curious fact 
was brought to the attention of the public. Al- 
though many thousands of blooms were ex- 
hibited, some few of them new varieties of 
great beauty, and although the several prizes 
offered for American Beauties, bridesmaid and 
bride roses had each several contestants, there 
was not even one variety of Marechal Neil 
rose entered, notwithstanding that there were 
three special premiums offered for this bloom. 
The instance affords a curious illustration of 
the variableness of popular favor. Not so very 
long ago the Marechal Neil was one of the 
most sought-after roses. The passionate red 
rose, known as the Rose Liberty and the Lady 
Dorothea, a new rose hailing from Canada, 
were among the most notable blooms in the 
display. 

* 
* * 

Readers of tales of travel in the Orient will 
remember the curious and, to a Christian, 
humiliating circumstance of Mohammedans 
having to keep the peace between the hostile 
companies of Christians who gather at the 
places tradition designates as holy, during 
Christmas week. This annually recurring 
tendency to unseemly disagreement between 
Christian sects is brought to mind by the bitter 
quarrel alleged to be in progress between the 
American Tract Society and a Catholic priest 
charged with the duty of looking out for his co- 
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religionists among incoming immigrants. The 
differences grew out of the excessive zeal of 
the Society’s agent in distributing tracts to the 
Irish girls under the care of the priest. This 
practice the ecclesiastic strenuously objects to, 
and he promptly takes away the tract and de- 
stroys it. Says the priest in defense of his ac- 
tion: ** As I would take away poisonous food 
from our people, so I take away anything that 
might poison their faith.” This practice on 
the part of the priest so incensed the Secretary 
of the Tract Society, Dr. Sharer, that he sub- 
mitted a formal complaint to the authorities at 
the barge office. In spite of the Protestant’s 
presentation of the case, the Federal authorities 
who investigated the matter supported the 
priest. It is saidthat Hebrew immigrants have 
complained of the pertinacity and officiousness 
with which the Tract Society's agent has forced 
tracts upon them. The quarrel is a pretty 
one as it stands, and the judicious cannot but 
grieve that Christian leaders cannot settle their 
differences quietly and not appeal to politicians 
to act as umpires. 
* 
* % 

The American Ornithologists’ Union is out 
in appeal for funds to be expended in-guarding 
the breeding-places of sea-birds. The warn- 
ing is given that the terns, the most exquisite 
of the gull family, have been so nearly wiped 
out by agents ot the milliners that this year’s 
onslaught, already fully organized, will take 
almost the last pair from such breeding-colo- 
nies as are unprotected. All the gulls will 
reach their breeding-places in a few weeks, and 
there is no time to be lost, as the terns especially 
will be slaughtered as soon as they get there. 
The service done to the city of New York by 
the gull is sketched in an open letter sent out 
by the Union. In brief, it is that an enormous 
army of gulls, one hundred thousand to a 
million, gorge twice daily upon garbage in 
New York Bay. As the ‘*dump’’ time draws 
near multitudes of the birds fill the air to an 
immense hight over an area of several miles, 
then they gradually settle on the sea in vast, 
white sheets. ‘‘Imagine what an immense 
amount of putrid matter these birds, as big as 
hens, save the adjacent beaches. The Union 
appeals to every bird-lover for money to be 
used in hiring wardens to protect the birds 
while nesting in their accustomed places on the 
coast of Maine, Long Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and, perhaps, Florida and Virginia.”* 
The treasurer is Mr. William Dutcher (525 
Manhattan Ave., New York), who offers to 
furnish all desired information. 

. 
* * 

There are few more distasteful payments 
than those made so long after purchase that 
the costume, or the carpet, or the other pos- 
session, has begun to stale. More discouraging 
still, however, is settlement for goods ordered 
and delivered, but not used. An extreme in- 
stance of this is furnished by the recent ex- 
perience of some citizens in an adjoining 
county. A lot of what was scheduled as old 
iron was sold, within a month, at Tarrytown. 
And thereby hangs a tale. This junk had 
never been paid for by the original purchaser, 
the citizens of Greenburgh; and about the 
date of the Tarrytown sale the proper county 
board decided to assess these tardy paying 
debtors for the amount of che original bill, 
which is $3,848,000. The ‘‘old iron’’ was really 


(Continued on page 230) 
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ballot boxes which failed to give satisfaction. 
Could a more exasperating type of bill to pay 
be imagined ? 


THE MADONNA OF THE 
EYELASH 


A TALE OF ART’S INGRATITUDE 


BY MARGUERITE STABLER 
r Tienne Sylvestre Smith was as ill-assorted 
E and out of joint as his name. 

Etienne, the artist, rolling up and 
down the Quartier Latin with the students of 
the Boulevarde Michel, was a Frenchman to 
his fingertips, when fortune smiled upon him, 
as his manner and crisp black locks implied. 

Mr. Smith, the one-time captain of his col- 
lege team, was a right good fellow, tov, and 
an American out and out, as his broad shoul- 
ders and honest gray eyes implied. When 
fortune turned her back upon him and sulked, 
he threw down his brushes, shed his blouse, 
shook the dust of the Quartier from his feet, 
and, provided the vanished smile had been 
broad enough to warrant it, lived on the other 
side of the river, and the world went very well 
then. 

But when he was Etienne Sylvestre Smith, the 
poor art student with the tastes and inclinations 
of a man of leisure, or an American gentleman 
with the resources of a poor pot-boiler, he was 
ill-assorted and out of joint with himself and 
all the world. 

On one particular occasion as he sauntered 
down the Rue Blanche with his hands in his 
pockets, the Frenchman and American in him 
had met, and there was a discrepancy. 

The honest gray eyes narrowed into an ob- 
long slit of grim determination—one thing was 
certain, he, would not give it up, he would 
stick to the life he loved as long as he could 
hold together, and then there was always the 
river ; of the two alternatives, the Seine seemed 
preferable to humble-pie in his father’s office. 
The cold plunge was nothing, nor the few 
gasping breaths, and then the slab in the 
morgue with his hat dripping over his head— 
the little Doric morgue which has closed the 
last chapter of the life history of hundreds of 
his fellow-students. The story is short and 
simple ; of vital interest while it is being told, 
but old and trite as life itself. A spark of genius 
sputters in some out-of-the-way spot; in its iso- 
lation it manages to shed a radiance, at least 
upon itself. Farms are mortgaged and homes 
are sold to transfer the budding genius to a con- 
genial atmosphere where the spark may be 
fanned into a flame that will set the world on 
fire. But there is only enough vitality in the 
spark to sputter and flicker, the shining lights 
instead of encouraging it overshadow and hide 
it, till at last, after years of poverty, despair, 
and dissipation, the little spark burns itself out 
and smokes, until a plunge into the Seine ex- 
tinguishes it quite. 

Well, at any rate, he had lived these years 
in the blissful realization of the ambition of a 
lifetime; better five years of Paris than a cycle 
of Chicago. Every lite must come to an end, 
and the manner thereof is immaterial. As he 
walked along, almost every face he looked into 
had somewhere in its secret depths a tendency 
toward the river. For everyone who succeeds 
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there are hundreds who must fall to give that 
one place, and what does it matter where the 
poor devils drop ? 

So keeping time with the dead march of his 
thoughts, Etienne did not notice the gradual 
change in the personnel of his fellow-pedestrians 
until the pavements felt less uneven under his 
feet, and the odors from the cafés and beer- 
shops grew less insistent, and he tound himself 
jostling elbows with a throng of holiday wor- 
shipers. 

As he stopped a moment to look about him 
and collect himself, he found, in his abstrac- 
tion, he had wandered into a different part of 
the city. The streets were wide and clean, 
the houses old-fashioned and substantial — 
serene in the consciousness of irreproachable 
respectability. Their grave facades looked 
down with a dispassionate calm as if they had 
never heard of the horrors of a Siege, an’ up- 
rising of the Communes, or a Reign of Terror. 
Everything wore an air of repose and tranquil- 
lity much more in keeping with a quiet pro- 
vincial village than the heart of the beautiful, 
reckless capital. 

In the midst of these pacific impressions his 
ears caught a faint strain of music, and rejoin- 
ing the throng he allowed himself to be borne 
along inthe press, to find that its source was @ 
dingy little Gothic chapel. The shallow granite 
steps were worn inches below the surface, 
where repentant Paris had crossed for centuries, 
and the lettering, Pour les Pauvres on the alms- 
boxes, which had once been cut deep into the 
stone, was now almost smooth. 

As the crowd converged at the doorway, 
Etienne saw that it would be impossible to 
make his way out, and before he had time to 
consult his feelings he was carried over the 
threshold into the church. 

As he stood blinking in the dim light to 
accustom his eyes to the change from the glare 
of the street, something in the profusion of the 
flowers and tapers reminded him that this was 
Easter Sunday; yes, to be sure this was the 
holy Paques, and the next moment the Gloria 
in Excelsis rang out like a ray of sunshine fall- 
ing athwart the blackness of his despair. 

Reverently he sank upon his knees and 
dropped his head upon his folded hands. The 
breath of the flowers, the incense, the great, 
swelling tones of the organ, the clear, high, 
soprano ringing out like an angel's voice in 
glad alleluias, wrought upon his troubled spirit 
a numbness more akin to peace than anything 
he had felt for weeks. 

As the song ceased he raised his head to 
catch the last faint echo in the vaulted ceiling. 
The vibrations, wave by wave, melted away 
into space, and as he listened the lights, the 
people, and earth itself with all its cares 
dropped away from him; he was one with the 
Infinite, a part of the great universe where the 
circle is complete, and the shattered, broken 
arcs are every whit whole. The rest of the 
service was entirely lost upon Etienne, the 
artist. ‘The chants, the responses, the sermon, 
were merely a melodious accompaniment to his 
revery. The dim, soft light, the paintings over 
the altar, mellowed and darkened by the in- 
cense smoke of centuries, the carved cedar 
turned almost to ebony by the lapse of time, 
and everywhere the profusion of tall ascension 
lilies bearing their golden hearts like a censer, 
spoke to him of life in the midst of age, death, 
and decay. 

A ray of sunshine streamed through the win- 
dow of the Good Shepherd who stood in the 
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midst of his flock with arms outstretched, 
showering blessings on those who seek them in 
His way. Following a golden ray that rested 
upon the bowed heads like a benediction and 
lighted the upturned faces with an aureole, 
Etienne’ sgaze was brought back to the concourse 
of worshipers, and for the first time he noticed, 
kneeling before him in the shadow of a deep- 
fluted pillar, her figure enshrouded by golden 
light that streamed from the arms of the Good 
Shepherd, a young woman. 

The bowed head showed only the coils of 
dark hair which the sun tinged with a touch 
of red and the rich pallor of the cheek which 
gleamed under a wondrous sweep of eyelash 
that seemed almost too heavy for the blue- 
veined lids to support—not the heavy, elaborate 
fringe affected by the Spanish coquette, nor 
the stiff visor of the Frenchwoman—every 
curve of its sweep was a line of beauty. The 
downward droop shaded the cheek like a veil 
of humility, then swept up again after a cling- 
ing caress of the pure, pale flesh leaving a deep 
prune-colored shadow beneath it. At the 
Memento a teardrop glistened for a moment 
on the long, silken rays, and fell like a Peri 
from the gates of Paradise. 

The artist's very ‘soul cried out, ‘‘ Behold, 
Madonna !*’ When the service was over he 
waited to catch a glimpse of the face that 
shone beneath the lashes, but as he felt her 
garments brush by him it was like the passing 
of an angel, and he bowed his head for very 
reverence ; the next moment she was gone. 

The rest of the day was a dream; he had 
found his inspiration; he would make her 
famous. She should be the Madonna, shrouded 
in a celestial glory as he had seen her to-day, 
bending in holy adoration before the infant 
Child ; he would do what even Raphael had 
failed to do and no one should look and not 
be moved. 

Early the next morning the artist set to 
work—a new man—and every day thereafter 
found him in the chapel. All he had to do to 
bring the picture back was to close his eyes 
and wait, and the flowers, the incense, the 
benediction of the Good Shepherd, and the 
kneeling figure became real. The picture 
burned itself into his very soul. The spirit 
that animated the form was so pure and trans- 
parent it expressed itself in every line ; the face, 
of course, could not be otherwise than beauti- 
ful; but to paint eyes, nose, and mouth to 
express the soul would be vulgar. The earliest 
representations of the Madonna were the truest. 
Well might St. Augustine say the highest 
effort of the artist was to infuse into a draped 
figure as much dignity and grace as lay within 
his power ! 

The next Sunday she was there, and the 
next, and Etienne was as regular in his place 
as the shadow on the dial; he was always 
there when she came in so that her garments 
might brush by him as she passed. Other 
worshipers noticed the regularity and devo- 
tion of the distinguished-looking young for- 
eigner whose face wore such a rapt expression 
as he stared before him ; even the curling lashes 
were raised in a comprehensive glance of the 
broad shoulders and black hair bowed on the 
large white hands, and the stately old gentle- 
man who always accompanied the girl would 
have missed the stalwart young figure if it had 
ever been absent. 

Thus the weeks went on, the blouse was 
donned and the brushes flew, the studio door 
was locked, and as Etienne patted in the blues 
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and scraped in the grays the Madonna grew 
into life. The rollicking life of the Quartier 
became hateful to him, his boon companions 
lost interest in him and although he grew 
poorer and poorer every day, his zeal grew 
stronger as the Madonna became more real. 
Finally the studio was moved from the fourth 
to the fifth, sixth, seventh floor, and there he 
stayed, because he could go no higher, and 
worked and starved like a lone sparrow on a 
housetop. 

At last, one day, he stood back from the 
canvas, and cried, ** Behold Madonna! ” 

There she knelt in a flood of celestial light, 
bending in holy adoration before the infant 
Christ, the dark coils of hair were tinged with 
a touch of red and the rich pallor of the cheek 
gleamed under a wondrous sweep of eye-lash 
that seemed almost too heavy for the blue- 
veined lids to support. Every curve of its 
sweep was a line of beauty, the downward 
droop shaded the cheek, like a veil of humility, 
then swept up again after a clinging caress of 
the pure, pale cheek flesh, leaving a deep 
prune-colored shadow beneath it. A tear-drop 
glistened on the long silken rays as if in fore- 
boding of the future. 

As spring ripens into early summer and the 
myrtle vies with the ivy, the world is very 
blithe, the warm sun thaws away the cold de- 
spair of winter and hopes and loves come troop- 
ing back to the heart under the genial influences 
of nature. 

Ah, eyes that have followed these lines, have 
you guessed already that the picture was hung 
on the line in the salon, and going there with 
her father the lovely American girl recognized 
herself transfigured, glorified, and guessed with 
quick intuition who the artist might be, and 
the father moved by the striking likeness to the 
girl’s sainted mother lost no time in seeking 
out the artist ? 

There is nothing older, and there is nothing 
newer than the simple little story told in the 
same language by the prince and the peasant, the 
millionaire and the wage-earner, the successful 
Academician and the poor, struggling artist. 
When one good fortune knocks at the door, 
the sound attracts others and with youth and 
love and rising fame 

But no! Your fancy overleaps the bounds 
of your good judgment. The picture was fin- 
ished, indeed, but the stony-hearted Hanging 
Committee refused to be moved, even by the 
droop of an eye-lash. 

The crisp black locks were never raised as 
the garments of the Inspiration rustled past 
him in time for the honest gray eyes to meet 
the glance of the eyes beneath the curling 
lashes. 

When it came to the point of decision be- 
tween the cold plunge into the Seine, and a 
berth in his father’s office, the little Doric 
Morgue seemed to have lost its charm, and the 
humble-pie won the day. 

Etienne Sylvestre Smith ceased entirely to be 
Etienne, the artist, and became plain Mr. E. 
S. Smith, of Chicago, and when I last saw him 
he was the regular attorney for the Consolidated 
Street-cleaning and Gutter-flushing Companies, 
and was prosperous, too. 
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LIGHT COLORS THE MODE——MILLINER-FASH- 
IONED BRAIDS MAKE THE SMARTEST HAT 
—YACHTING SUITS IN BLUE WITH 
ODD BLOUSE WAISTS——-GLITTER 
PERMANENTLY RETIRED— 

KHAKI CANVAS OVER 
ORANGE SILK-——CHIFFON FLOUNCINGS DIS- 
PLACED BY THOSE OF BLACK LACE 


MALINE CONTINUES AS A POPULAR HAT- 
FOUNDATION 


Hat we find our new gowns and hats 
pitched in point of color on such very 
light shades and tones is proving most 

acceptable, as we having been working up for 
the last two years to this new departure. 
There is sure to be a very marked charm in 
the coup d’ceil of every assemblage of well- 
dressed women at coming functions. In the 
matter of hats the beauty of the broad, low 
lines is an immense improvement on the towers 
of the past, while the abundance of maline 
which still enters into the foundations of most 
hats never has told so smartly as in the inter- 
lacing of vines and branches over it, so much 
in vogue, as well as the clustering of flowers 
faultlessly lovely. 

A novel caprice is that of a velvet or panne 
rose, in flat outline, its golden heart well 
shown. These are applied in spaces over tulle 
drapery, while flowers retain their customary 
places as trimming on the hat at the same 
time. Very showy effects are thus produced, 
wich is the pleasing feature, according to 
many, and one they think a dress hat should 
have. But, undoubtedly, the straws have 
achieved unusual distinction by their marvelous 
variety and fine lacelike perfections, which 
bespeak full dress, demi-toilette, and general 
wear, in the smartest possible manner. It is 
the piece-straws out of which the best mil- 
liners work such things of beauty, and make 
their reputations at the same time. 

Mid-summer dress hats, known usually as 
the garden-party hat, repeat the entrancing 
capeline introduced last summer. Roses, 
great beauties of the well-known pink varieties, 
tea-roses returned to favor once more, crim- 
sons in many shades, with and without foliage, 
are in high modishness along with orchids, 
and trailing vines in flower, or in simply 


delicate traceries, containing several shades of 


green. Large morning+glories are captivating 
on toques or capelines, and so is clematis. 
Ultra smart are the branch fruits with blossoms. 


GOLD PASSEMENTERIE IN YACTING SUITS 


Dark-blue yachting suits are among the new 
creations, a bolero jacket and skirt being the 
smart model. Touches of gold passementerie, 
incapable of tarnishing, give the proper cachet, 
and so do odd blouse waists, as for instance, an 
unbleached gray linen, as thin as scrim, em- 
broidered with Russian embroidery in yellows, 
reds, and blues. Only sleeves fastening at the 
wrist, with a narrow embroidered band, are the 
genuine peasant sleeves, which we shall see so 
much of in lawn, net, and lace, but especially 
in fine embroidered or dotted lawns. 
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YELLOW AND ORANGE FAVORITE COLORS 


Yellows, and shades of mandarin, or reddish 
orange, are the craze for bodice and skirt lin- 
ings under pale biscuit, beige, and pastel grays. 
The same colors are then repeated in panne or 
taffetas, as bodice trimmings. 

A marked change from the intricate fine 
drawn handwork, and minute elaborations of 
needlework, which we have had on our bodices 
especially, yet our skirts came in for their 
goodly share also, is the return to simpler fa- 
cons which we are about to enter upon. Skirts 
are extremely simple, unless it is the skirt of a 
ceremonious gown inset with lace, or one all 
lace, and applied with a contrasting lace, as 
black chantilly on renaissance, or black cluny 
on a maltese net of pale yellow, or black 
cluny overy yellow guipure, all of these genres 
being the ‘last cry ** in lace gowns. 


EXIT GLITTER 


The almost entire absence of paillettes is of 
infinite relief. Another season of that glitter 
and dazzle would have been intolerable. Both 
eye and brain became weary of the incessant 
sparkle wherever we went, and the tawdry 
effect it produced, even in the choicest assem- 
blage, was actually depressing. The fact is, 
the fashion should have been withdrawn last 
season, for then it had been done to death. 


KHAKI CANVAS GOWN 


A charming example of orange-silk linings 
is a sheer tight khaki canvas, trimmed with 
yellow guipure. The bodice is a round one, 
finely tucked in vertical lines, from the shoulder 
tops down. Above, there is an empiécement 
of guipure laid over this orange silk, which 
shows through most effectively. From this 
yoke-piece, long Vandyck points, finished by 
a narrow guipure entredeux, are inset into the 
tucking of bodice transparently. As the neck 
of bodice carries the Raphael line, a canvas 
ruffle finely tucked only half way, with a nar- 
row guipure edging on the bottom, turns over 
as a collar, and it also trims both of the fronts, 
which are open to the belt. A white mousse- 
line front with long guipure points inset from 
the neckband attached, with the spaces plissé, 
gives the prettiest of contrasts, the neckband 
being, as all the new ones are, high and straight, 
this one having overlapping plaits, with upper 
edge trimmed with a narrow guipure. 

For belt a ribbed satin ribbon paler in tone 
than the canvas, with a buckle fastening in 
front of unburnished silver, the design of rustic 
branches flowered in diamonds. A single 
point of guipure was inset on the top of each 
sleeve, while the rest of the sleeve length was 
inset with rings of guipure entredeux, spaced 
off with canvas of like width, the brilliant 
orange taffeta thus seen most advantageously. 

A demi-traine skirt hanging over the same 
orange lining, had in front a cluster of twenty 
fine tucks, falling from top to bottom. On 
each side were double panels of guipure in a 
floral-branch design, applied also from top to 
bottom transparently. On both hips followed 
tucked triangles, points turned down, and fin- 
ished on the edge with the narrow entredeux, 
transparently inset, of course. All this pro- 
duced the most harmonious skirt design pos 
sible. The back gores were bias, and very 


(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 231) 


wide, having three rather short clusters of 


tucks beginning at the belt. For bottom fin- 
ish to the whole skirt, the canvas was tucked 
in fine rows, crossways, giving a ruffle effect, 
but a scant one. 

COATEES 


Taffeta coatees are among the chic _half- 
season garments, which prove so becoming. A 
new maneuver in their building is to design 
them in black and white taffeta in parts, with 
minute tuckings set in different lines to ad- 
vantage the figure and give artistic results. 
These are very full dress, indeed. All the 
smart coatees of whatever material, including 
even linen drills or canvases, are made to fasten 
and to be worn open equally well, and have 
their inside facings lace-trimmed widely for 
that purpose. 

MANTLE LACES 


Yellow laces take the lead in the latest 
modishness, but cream écru, white, and all 
beige and string colors, are to the fore as well. 
Black laces in flounces have replaced those of 
chiffon and mousseline plissé, so abundai tly 
used once on short and three-quarter summer 
mantles, so-called, but much more worn in the 
spring, and later reserved for carriage-wraps by 
the elderly contingent. 








5bv8 
Taffeta applications on black net never fail 
to look dressy as capes, but, when flounced 
with black lace, nothing exceeds them in the 
way of becomingness. There are shorter car- 
riage capes of yellow and écru laces, exquisite- 
ly fashioned with mousseline flouncings under 
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the lace ones, having also superb brocade scarf- 
hoods drawn straight across the shoulders. 
These are among the smartest garments one 
can wear during the season. 


TURNER RUCHINGS FOR PARASOLS 


Parasols in the richest brocades are in accord, 
though by no means intended to match. 
Turner wreaths of ruchings and quillings are 
seen among the new beauties, and, it must be 
confessed, this chic touch is a success, and gives 
a certain softness, which the plain linings lacked. 
All parasols are much less trimmed than for- 
merly, if they represent the smart move- 
ment, but it need hardly be mentioned that an 
untrimmed one must have the best quality of 
silk used in its covering, when built for carriage 
use. Inset laces and silk are to the fore also. 


W HaT— 
Very rich brocades are used this season as 
coverings of carriage parasols! Most extrav- 
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agant prices are to be expected. Anfoutside 
trimming would destroy the beauty of such an 
ensemble, hence the modishness of plain par- 
asols. You may have the costliest sticks you 
choose, but when ali kinds are tried there is 































nothing pleasanter to the gloved hand, or so 
clean as ivory, coral, or jade. As the pur- 
chase of parasols, like the buying of hats, by 
the smart set, run up at least into a half-dozen 
of each, it may be well to learn that all fanci- 
ful creations and flounced trimmings are deé- 
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modé. Black lace and white lace are stretched 
over the frame simply, and so are silks, when 
the parasol is carrying indisputable ton. 


SMART WomMEN— 


Are having most of their house gown 
bodices made with Raphael or Saint Cecilia 
necks. The finish of such necks is usually 
simple, as the adornment lies in a dog-collar 
or necklace of great beauty, which is the cor- 
rect thing ro wear. Mid-summer bodices are 
to be generally demi-décolleté in any be- 
coming way, suitable to the effect of the 
gown, and elbow sleeves will resume greater 
vogue. This will afford a chance of properly 
displaying the many-jeweled bracelets one may 
wear, and show off one’s assortment of neck- 
laces. This modishness is exclusively reserved, 
however, for indoor dress. 


THaT— 

Neckbands are modeled again on the old 
style, high but straight bias bands, hooking in 
the back invisibly, and not over-trimmed in 
any way. 


FOR ‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE: ANOTHER PAGE 
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LACES FOR TRIMMING SUMMER GOWNS—SEE TEXT ‘*LACES,’’ PAGE 236 
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LACES 


trimmed with lace. In fact, on some the 

lace appliqués are more noticeable than the 
material. Beginning with the laces suitable for 
the heavier fabrics are Russian, cluny, point 
d’Arabe, and point de Venise. Imitations of 
all these are seen, but while the real lace may 
seem expensive, the pleasure of having a collec- 
tion of value should not be overlooked, espe- 
cially as good lace lasts indefinitely. 

Considering the Russian variety first, because 
it is the heaviest of the laces mentioned ; this 
combines beautifully with cloth of any weight, 
velvet, and the firmer silks. The color is 
known as ‘‘twine,’’ and this blends with any 
of the pastel shades. The appliqués in this are 
very rich, and, with the edgings, are used for 
collars and revers. Point d’ Arabe and point de 
Venise are used in a similar manner, and for 
panels as well. These laces are found in écru 
and in the different shades of cream in edgings, 
insertions, and all-over patterns, in light and 
heavy designs, so that the lighter grades of cloth, 
silk, and wool materials, and even foulards will 
be trimmed with them. 

Next comes cluny with its many combina- 
tions; for instance, the robes of heavy net 
with borders and appliques in effective de- 
signs. These are $5 and come in white 
and cream. The edges, insertions, guilands, 
and all-over will be used extensively with the 
foulard silk and wool and satin crépe de chines, 
satin souflé and lansdownes. One all-over of 
cluny was combined with a point d’esprit net, 
the design being outlined with a thread of color. 
An insertion was of the lace and batiste. The 
guirlands of this are very desirable. 

The renaissance robes and all-overs, also the 
renaissance and net, are handsome and durable. 
A good imitation edge, garland effect, etc., comes 
from 65 cents to $5 per yard. 

Heading the list of favorites for thin ma- 
terials one finds the batiste appliqués in garland 
effects. This charming novelty has a color or 
frequently two or three shades of one color, 
embroidered in design, and an edging all appliqué 
of very clear white batiste. This is suitable for 
yokes or outlining yokes, heading flounces, or, 
in fact, trimming almost any thin summer 
material in any way that appliqués can be used. 
The price of this is $4.75 per yard. Points to 
appliques, twenty-two inches deep, of batiste 
and net, are $4.65 each. y 

Again, batiste is combined with Mecklin in 
the all-overs; the alternate lace stripe is latticed 
to run velvet through. Bodices of this lace 
will be much worn. 

Another combination is the batiste appliquéd 
net, for either bodices or robes. This is $7.50 
per yard. Besides these novelties the batiste 
comes as all-overs, edges and insertions, and it 
is as much used as any of the finest laces for 
trimming foulards, etc. The white or cream 
silk chantilly appliqués are dainty for organdies, 
silk mousselines, swisses, etc. ‘They may also 
be had in colors and in any shade of cream to a 
deep butter color. The designs are beautiful, 
many being ‘‘ right and left;’’ and the medal- 
lions come in many sizes. Points to appliqué, 
twenty-two inches each way, are $2.15 each. 
‘The edges and insertions come in all widths. 
An all-over, somewhat resembling this lace, is 
Maline. It has been much used. 

The wash dresses will be trimmed with Meck- 
lin in white or cream, one-quarter to five inches, 
and § cents to $1.25 per yard, takes the lead. 
Next a wavy Valenciennes galoon effect, width 
for bodice two and a half inches at 42 cents per 
yard, for skirt four inches, at 62 cents. Point 
de Paris, which, by the way, comes in color of 
real lace as well as white and cream, has beauti- 
ful designs in wavy and straight insertions, 
edges and guirlands, from 12 cents up. It is 
shown in almost every width. 

An appliqué Valenciennes, or duchesse, is a 
pretty novelty among the imitation laces in edges 
and insertions, 2 to 9 inches in width, and from 
32 cents to $1 per yard. All these laces are to 
be found in all-overs. 

Italian and platte Valenciennes are the most 
nexpensive of the laces. These come in white 
and cream, all widths. 

In the black laces, the robes of guipure and 
net are most desirable. 

A spangled net robe, with black chantilly 
guirland insertions midway, and at hem alternate 
chantilly insertions and sunburst design of ire- 
descent spangles, is an attractive novelty. 


Sue and summer gowns will be extensively 


Chantilly appliques, edges and insertions, and 
point d’esprit, are the most used trimming laces 
in black for summer fabrics. 





[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


DEXTEROUS FINGERS CAN PUT SMART TOUCHES 
ON HOME DRESSMAKER GOWNS—APPLIQUE 
IN TAFFETA, CHIFFON, AND LACE, BY 
THE YARD—HINTS FOR UTILIZA- 

TION OF BEAUTIFUL TRIM- 
MINGS—CROCHET BUT- 

TONS AGAIN THE MODE-—INLET LACES——-LACE 
ROBES FROM $125 TO $25—ENGLISH 


PATTERN CRETONNES FOR HOUSE 


EMBELLISHMENT — SILVER 


GIRDLES—-FLOWERS 


He hundred and one little points that 

I distinguish a frock, as having been 

bought at a smart place, are well 
worth considering by the woman who must 
make a good appearance on little money. 
Nearly all the odd little bargains and hemstitch- 
ings, embroideries, and what not can now be 
bought, and they may be easily added, if one 
possesses the least ingenuity. For instance, 
there are those cut-out taffetas which are 
effective and easily utilized as trimming ; they 
can be bought by the yard for $6.48 in white 
with almost any color of silk embroidery, or in 
one color for $4.98 a yard. 

One point d’esprit cut-cloth design is most 
decorative, and it would make a smart panel or 
flounce for a cloth trock of the same shade. 
The tan is especially pretty, so also is the pale 
gray, price, $5.48, and the bands and edging to 
match cost $2.48 a yard. 

For trimming a chiffon or a filmy frock 
nothing could be prettier than an appliqué ot 
of pale-pink roses and faded green silk leaves. 
The sprays may either be detached or else used 
as an insertion; price, $2.25 a yard. Black taffeta, 
cut out and covered with embroidery, can be 
bought for $4.98. This especial piece would 
make a smart bodice with an interlining of gauze 
over a white silk lining. The same idea is also 
carried out on satin. These goods equal the 
imported, but being manufactured in this coun- 
try they are inexpensive as compared with the 
foreign makes. 

Crépe de chine in either black or white has 
a handsome embroidery scattered over the sur- 
face ; this may be bought for $3.98 a yard, and a 
great merit is that it looks for all the world like 
hand-work. 

Deep-pointed bands, such as are shown on 
handsome cloth or net frocks are an appliqué of 
taffeta on a point d’esprit foundation. Price, 
$3.98 a yard. A narrower insertion costs $2.25; 
and some of the gauze designs that are heavily 
embroidered do not cost much and are most ef- 
fective. The butterflies, roses, and flower 
baskets, when applied to plain silk gauze or 
chiffon, or even net, make smart effects and 
have the appearance of costly fabrics. 

Some long taffeta panels are fetching on 
a skirt, five being required to reach around the 
skirt. They cost 98 cents each; or, if the 
purchaser wants a large panel for the middle, 
these come at $1.25. They are really 
made to appliqué on box plaits for the back of 
frocks, but the idea of having them reach 
around the skirt is rather a good one, and for 
very little one could have an extremely hand- 
some skirt. Let each panel end on a square of 
the material and have a deep side-plaited chiffon 
or liberty gauze flounce beneath. By the way, 
the most fascinating flounces of liberty gauze 
that are about half a yard deep, have at the 
bottom another flounce headed and edged with 
a ruche of gauze so that it sweeps out in a swirl 
of fullness. These cost $3.98 a yard. A 
pretty new trimming of dotted lace with double 
scallops has at the top a curved pattern of em- 
broidered mull flowers, the effect being dainty 
and pretty. 

In both black and white a nice trimming is 
to be had in lace braid, and silk cord, made in 
a leaf design ; this pattern ranges in price from 
50 cents a yard up to $2.25 and it would look 
well on cloth, silk, or any of the wool ma- 


terials that are used this summer. Some ap- 
pliqué ornaments in scallops cost 55 cents each, 
and these may be attached or cut apart. ‘There 
is a very narrow silk braid, about the width 
of the narrowest lingerie ribbon, spotted with 
large silk dots, which gives the appearance of 
the much used French knots, and, applied in 
various ways, it makes a good finish for a frock. 
Or it is effective as a braiding for revers of a 
coat or gown ; price, 10 cents a yard, and, I 
suppose, it is even cheaper when bought by the 
piece. 

A few weeks ago I told you of a beading that 
is made in all colors, and which, when intro- 
duced between bands of silk or, in fact, any 
material, has the appearance of hemstitching, 
and costs only 9 cents a yard ; this is also one of 
the little accessories worth remembering. I 
have also said a good deal about buttons, but I 
do not think I mentioned that the old-fashioned 
crochet buttons, in all sizesand shapes, are once 
more high in favor. On double-breasted coats, 
these are used as fastenings at one side only, 
and in lieu of buttonholes, silk loops are sewn. 
These silk loops are merely fine silk cord which 
you buy by the yard. If the buttons are large, 
five are sufficient ; but if small, they should be 
placed very close together. 


Thin frocks are to be more filmy than ever. 
Some that I have just seen, completed for an 
Easter wedding, I fancy are a good illustration 
of what we may expect to see later. One of the 
prettiest was a transparent white organdie, made 
over pale-blue taffeta. The tunic, or upper 
part of the skirt, was finished with pinched 
tucks in groups of five, machine stitched. These 
reached to the knees, and were met by an added 
flounce inlet with row after row of footing, 
graduating trom broad to narrow, which reached 
in a swirl about the feet. Under this flounce was 
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a side-plaited white net over a plaited taffeta, both 
finished with quillings of net at the bottom, re- 
minding one for all the world of a fluffy lamp- 
shade. There were two bodices. The high-neck 
was stripes of organdie and footing side plaited, 
the stripes running in vertical lines for the bodice, 
and the sleeves in horizontal ones. The fasten- 
ing was down the shoulder and under the arm. 
A collar of footing and folds of organdie as out- 
lining was intended to show the neck through, 
and is wired about the edge. Sleeves have a 
dainty little flare cuff at the bottom. The low- 
neck bodice, cut round and far off the shoulders, 


had a large Marie Antoinette fichu, all of 


footings and bands of organdie prettily draped 
about the shoulders, and knotted in front with 
ends that hung gracefully, and reached far be- 
low the waist. The elbow sleeves had a ruffle 
as a finish. This frock I have described because 
the ideas are good, and it was the simplest and 
most inexpensive to copy. Let me say, just 


here, that all thin material, and in fact even the 
silky crépe de chines and nun’s veilings, to be 
modish, must be lavishly treated with lace or 
appliqué. 

The prettiest and daintiest of all the summer 
laces and their trimmings are the batiste, inlet 
with laces of various kinds. 


Language fails to 


describe their beauty, and the broad bands an¢ 
waved insertions are the acme of smartnes! 
for this summer. Most of these are in 
deep écru tint, although the pure white is pro 
curable. New Renaissance net work in bro: 
insertions that are very handsome can be bough’ 
for from $3.25 a yard up, the width being abo 
four or five inches. The Russian lace band 
are also smart ; these are from $4.50 a yard uj 
in the four-inch width. Cluny bandings it 
serpentine can be had in a two-inch width 
cheap in 35 cents. 
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A beautiful point d’Arab lace frock costs 
$125. Renaissance robes come from $48 up ; 
black lace robes from $37.50 up. _Lierre lace 
robes are to be had as cheap as $25, and they 
come in lovely patterns. New robes of white, 
on which a cloth design is appliquéd, like heavy 
lace, and some of the handsome batiste for 
whole frocks are inlet with the finest black 
chantilly and embroidered medallions. 

Pretty foulards, 24 inches wide, are selling 
for 7§ cents a yard. French percale for 
shirt waists or summer mourning frocks may be 
bought, in a very fine quality, for 17 cents a 
yard. And a good quality of Scotch homespun 
is only 50 cents a yard ; it comes in a variety of 
pretty, mixed patterns. 

White taffeta, with drawn work stripes, good 
for shirt waists or trimming, is 85 cents a yard, 
and the same thing can be had in black for 78 
cents a yard. Lovely panne velvet for fancy 
bodices costs only $1.85 a yard, while silk 
gauze for interlining to lace or net is to be 
bought for less than fifty cents a yard, and it is 
nearly two yards wide. 

A dainty hat for a little girl can be bought 
for $12.50. Itis of rough, dead white straw with 
cherries and leaves with crimson velvet bows, 
the same shade as the cherries, and the bright- 
est, sweetest hat a child could have. Another 
hat, a useful one for a little girl, is a wide brim, 
rough, golden-brown straw, trimmed with a 
smart velvet bow, the shade of the hat. Price, 
only $6. 

Some of the large shops have displayed lately 
the most beautiful line of cretonnes for drapery, 
side walls, and furniture. The stuffs are mostly 
the English patterns in large rose designs or 
baskets filled with flowers, and they would be 
ideal in a country house. 

The smartest lace curtains are now made of 
net or silk gauze, inlet with either Renaissance 
or point d’ Arab lace, and they are like great 
broad shades hanging straight down. A deep 
frill is about the bottom, made of beautiful 
appliqué, finished at the bottom with lace and 

joined to the curtain with appliqué bandings. 
When these curtains are used, heavy silk or 
satin draperies hang at either side, and some- 
times they are draped across the top. 

A handsome new lamp shade is like a great, 
fluffy, rose-colored lace, being made of quillings 
of pink lisse with a little satin stripe on the edge. 
These quillings cover the entire ball-shaped 
lining and stand perfectly straight out. Price 


s of this shade, $15.75. 


Silver girdles are once more in style, a beauti- 
ful one showing chrysanthemums joined with 
little links. This knots tight about the waist 
and then hangs. And another pretty one is a 
rope of silver, with silver tassel ends; these 
chains will be pretty worn with thin summer 
frocks. 

New hatpins have a large horseshoe on a 
pivot so that they can be adjusted to suit the 
hat and are studded with pearls, turquoises, or 
oliveens, and come in three sizes of horseshoes ; 
$4.85, $5.25, and $5.75. 

Good serviceable gloves are of a heavy, white, 
washable suéde ; price, 95 cents a pair. These 
do not in the least resemble the wash gloves 
that appear each summer and have no smartness 
to recommend them. 

Overcoats for small boys are made of covert 
cloths, with that almost invisible stripe, in 
either a deep or light shade of tan. The 
collars are velvet and the coat is well cut; can 
be bought for $3.98. It is suitable for use for 
as old a child as ten years. 

Collarettes that are effective are of écru lace 
and these would serve as a yoke over any frock. 
They cost $1.95, but they look far more ex- 
pensive. Artificial flowers are beautiful and in- 
expensive this year; for instance, a great bunch 
of double violets that are as fine as possible can 
be had for $1.25. Cherries, which are fash- 
ionable just at the moment, cost 68, 78, and 
95 cents a bunch, and lovely deep-red silk 
gauze poppies that are large and beautiful cost 
$1.48 ; these latter are beautiful on children’s 
hats. Large, black, fluffy flowers, with either 
yellow or jet centers, cost $1.48 a piece, and 
these would be smart on a lace hat or an 
écru straw. White flowers, of almost the same 
description, cost 95 cents a bunch. Double- 
faced satin ribbon, four inches wide, is reduced 
to 27 cents a yard, from 55. If. ribbon is 
bought at the regular counter in this same shop, 
those large hat bows will be made without extra 
charge. 





A white tulle hat, entirely covered with 
maidenhair fern, sewn over the tulle perfectly 
flat, can be bought for $5.98. All that would 
be necessary to add is a large velvet or satin 
rosette. 


Nothing could be better for a dowager, on dress 
occasions, than the appliquéd coat seen in the 
sketch, made over black silk. About the edge 
a ruffle of black Chantilly lace is sewn inside 
with black chiffon. There is a shoulder cape 
and high standing collar, also edged with lace. 
The appliquéd is of taffeta in a conventional 
flower design, outlined with black silk braid. 
Length of the coat three quarters, and it is cut 
with loose back and front. Price, $115. 

The sailor hat in the sketch is of Panama 
straw, bound with black velvet and trimmed 
with large rosettes and ends of pastel-shaded 


ribbon. Under the brim are crushed roses ; 
price, $16.50. 

The lace-covered black straw has as trim- 
ming crushed roses and a bow in front. The 
crown is trimmed with black and white lace, 
and over that is strappeda fold of pink velvet, 
fastened with a buckle and pink pompon ; 
price of this hat, $45. 

Back and front view shows a hat of Tuscan 
straw, trimmed with two bunches of velvet, 
daisies, and loops of velvet ribbon. Crown of 
black velvet ribbon, fastened with a smart paste 
buckle, the brim is covered with plaited 
yellow lace; price, $30. 

The new robe dresses are wonderfully pretty ; 
the sketch shows one of large scroll design in 
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cream color nun’s veiling, very richly em- 
broidered in silk cord, fine steel beads and 
appliqué of the material on net; price $65. 

The second robe illustrated costs $42 and is 
an appliqué on net, it can be had in gray, tan, or 
cream. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 

LITTLE CHANGE IN BODICES AND SKIRTS 
T is a great gain to all of us who cannot draw 
checks for any amount, to find that the 
new modishness is not of the 
ruinous kind it has been so long, either as re- 
gards materials and trimmings, or dressmakers’ 
charges. Simplicity has again become good 
form. Now while simplicity under some con- 
ditions may be the hight of extravagance, the 


season’ s 





fact remains that with simplicity in vogue, the 
chances are all in favor of smartness at little 


cost. 

Bodices are built after the same motifs as 
heretofore, and while the outlines of skirts re- 
main the same, that is, cldse-fitting at the top 
to knee and flaring below, it is well to remem- 
ber that the flare below is greatly reduced. No 
rippling and swirling, outside of ball-gowns. All 
that frou-frou expense is done away with. 

The plain, little, silk under-skirt,with its ac- 
cordion-plaited flounce, is just the same as it has 
been for several seasons. Where gowns are 
sheer and inset with lace, an extra chiffon skirt 
falls over, as it has been doing. Small silk 
pockets are put in on one side of the placket or 


opening in the back. The silk underskirt has 
a pair of narrow ribbons which tie about nine 
inches below the belt in the back; these keep 
the fullness in place, if there is any. A casing 
below that again, for elastic, in the old style, is 
seen where the outside skirt is gathered, or 
shirred, or tucked. All this, to keep the front 
and sides close and flat. 

A chain of bead heads, enclosed in a woven 
casing, is seen on many of the new skirts, 
sewn on the under side on the bottom. Fou- 
lards, dressy house affairs, had skirts so weighted, 
as had heavy, pale, silky mohairs, which are 
considered very smart by the way, and trimmed 
with white laces. But weights are not to be 
thought of for walking purposes, as anyone 
might conclude if she stopped to consider the 
disadvantage of weight and of lifting their skirts. 
In length, skirts remain the same. 


WIDE CHOICE OF CUT 


So, for skirt models—that is the different 
styles of making them up—the name is legion. 
One finds the double box-plait in the back, car- 
ried up on the bodice to the neckband. One 
finds nine or ten rows of small gathers or a 
single row of gathers. A series of short fine 
tucks, three to four inches long, round the top, 
leaving a space free in front, or carried all! 
round. A tucked top to a skirt, which has 
been cross-tucked for several rows. Tucks 
perpendicular of all lengths, to knee, or down to 
within very few inches of the bottom. Plain 
skirts, with two fitted pieces atttached, suggesting 
three skirts overlapping. Plain skirts with two 
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small flat folds, or two small single ruffles on 
the bottom are simply trimmed with a bébé 
ribbon or narrow lace. ‘Then there are Spanish 
flounces, with a broad band for heading ; if in 
laces, black over white, for instance, a broad 
lace entredeux to match serves for the heading, 
with folds of chiffon on each side. For a tall 
woman this is an effective genre of skirt. 

As there is little or no change in _bodices, 
and high neckbands and high corselets are the 
smart places for introducing a touch of color, it 
is only necessary to add, that taffetas are, to- 
gether with panne velvet, the chosen materials 
for the purpose. 

Boleros, one might say, rule. The tailors 
have the choice of Etons and a short jacket as 
well, 

AN INEXPENSIVE, TASTEFUL MODEL 


A very charming style of gown in light 
spring cloths, has its skirt tucked half-inch 
width, with spaces of five inches between, from 
belt to within ten inches of the bottom, where 
it flies loose with simple hem. - The open front 
bolero has five perpendicular stitched tucks in 
the back, and three on each front. A guimpe, 
set in, having in front two short revers turning 
over the décolleté, and whatever material may 
be chosen for this guimpe, is carried down the 
front to the corselet as plastron for the opening 
in front. ‘The gown in mind of this descrip- 
tion, was a light serge in lavender-gray middle 
tone. An all-over yellow lace formed the 
guimpe and neckband, with stitched folds of 
gray-blue taffeta, or pale pastel shade, graduated 
in size, put on crossways. The corselet to 
match, fastens in front with ends of folds 
turned into flat bows and small steel buckle in 
the centre of each. The sleeves have three 
stitched tucks laid in rings, at the top, other- 
wise untrimmed. 


NEW FEATURE IN ETONS 


Where an Eton and skirt are chosen, a new 
motif is to have the Eton décolleté, and a collar 
of, say, velvet, dotted with white, turning over, 
this collar in front meeting at a sharp point as if 
tucked inside. The Eton front should lap over 
to the left, and fasten then with one large but- 
ton, and be finished all round on the edge with 
a band of narrow rows of stitching. The high 
chemisette may be of the same cloth laid in 
pointed folds, or in a lighter shade of taffeta than 
the cloth, with narrow cloth bands stitched on. 
The corselet will repeat this idea, or be of taffeta 
altogether. Wear a white mousseline or fine 
net scart, with medium bow at the neck ; the 
two ends, drawn together, are then slipped 
through the decolletage of the Eton, showing 
below only the long, lace ends. There are plain 
sleeves, stitchings at wrist: Such a suit in 
mauve, pastel green, any of the Khaki browns, 
or pastel blues, would turn out amazingly 
smart, 

FIT HATS 


The next study, after a choice had been de- 
termined, would be to get the right sort of hat. 
There is no end to the shapes in toques and 
hats, but certain lines are more chic than others. 
Low, broad brims belong to the best forms. 
Brims which roll upward and tilt on the right, 
are very becoming to some faces. One, in gray 
straw, has a torsade of gray Malines on the out- 
side, and a drapery of white Malines on the up- 
turned brim, with a cluster of three or four 
pink roses on the left. White wings, long and 
slender, five or six, dart out from a large chou 
of white Malines above the roses. Take a black 
horsehair Spanish toque, and wind it many 
doubles of black Malines over the broad brim, 
and well up in front. With pale-blue chiffon 
make two rosettes, centred with diamond stars. 
Place one on the left, low on the hair, then 
join the end of a narrow scarf of blue to this 
rosette, and fasten the second on a line with the 
end of the eyebrow low on the hair. Then 
twist the scarf over the brim, draw it down to 
show a mere line above the black tulle rim, and 
there place a lovely bunch of violets. The 
effect is charming, be assured. 

For a low crown with broad brim, take a 
wide scarf of soft, French taffeta, in pale green. 
Let’ this scarf appear for two inches or so in 
front, and gradually draw it out wider at the 
sides, finishing in the back with double flat 
bows. Hide the front or crown entirely by the 
blossom of broom, a lovely yellow in spears, ar- 
ranged fan-shaped, and intermixed with some 
reddish furze and dull-green grass, short stems 
to fill in the side spaces. 
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THE TRIP ABROAD 


passed last evening in the smoke-room. 
Sometimes I think that a bit of slumming 

does one good, I believe that I stated 

this before, and have more than once given the 
results of my experience. But the slumming 
one does in the smoke-room of an ocean ship 
is almost absolutely a mental process. It is a 
study of character. At this time of the year, 
you meet few people you know, and there are 
many bagmen and other persons who are more 
or less impossible. However, I should prefer a 
red-hot socialist, or a person of any kind who 
was really weird, to the commonplace man. One 
sees so well the errors and mistakes and hum- 
bugs on shipboard. There is no better chance 
to study character than to be in close quarters, 
even on a modern ship, which is a floating hotel. 

I am glad to see that on many of the ships 
there has been a return to honest food. By that I 
mean that the cookery is more or less plain An- 
glo-Saxon, and that there is not the mess one 
was obliged to at least look at, which formed 
the staple of ship cooking some years ago. 
There are some people who will always be ill at 
sea. On one’s own yacht one can regulate 
everything. On a large ship you are exposed to 
all the inconveniences and annoyances of a big 
inn. Humanity is not a pleasant subject, some- 
times, at close range. On shipboard, I always 
stick to the joint or a chop. I eat but sparingly 
of soups, and I find grape-fruit most useful and 
refreshing. One eats a great deal at sea, because 
one has nothing else to do. In the matter of 
drinking, 1 take brandy and aerated water, or 
whisky and water. 

Champagne is better for dinner on shipboard 
—especially a dry champagne, which one can 
get on all the English ships—than any other 
wine. You need the mild nerve-tonic, after 
being housed up with all sorts and conditions of 
people. A cocktail in the morning is admir- 
able, but light and sweet wines, or in fact 
sweets of any kind, solid or liquid, I never 
touch. The penchant for what Americans call 
ice cream, amounts on shipboard to a fad. In 
France, one always has a cooling water-ice 
with which to finish a dinner, and I think the 
water-ices are much better than the rich ice- 
puddings or other concoctions. 

I always travel by a certain line—I shall not 
mention the name, because I believe it is against 
the principles of literary etiquette—and I secure 
my rooms quite a time ahead. In my hurried 
journeys, this is difficult to accomplish. I am a 
believer, however, in either making one’s ar- 
rangements far into the future or on the spur of 
the moment. In either case, one accomplishes 
something. Meadows, of course, takes charge 
of my itinerary, and I do, as I have always done 
in past years—I may awake in the morning, 
cross and dissatisfied, and at odds with the 
world. I say to Meadows: ‘* We go abroad 
to-morrow,”” or, ** We go abroad to-day.’’ At 
that last moment, I have always been successful 
in getting a cabin, although I have not been 
booked. However, I should not recommend it 
as a rule to be followed by everyone, because 
there is only one Meadows. I have discovered 
that by sending at the last moment—about half 
past seven or eight in America—to the box- 
office, when I wanted stalls for the play, I 
invariably obtained them. Many are returned 
at that hour. This, in New York, is all ar- 
ranged either through Meadows again, or 
through the club. __ I seldom go to the play on 
Saturdays in New York, because it is the one 
evening on which the clerks and tradespeople 
flock to the theatres, and I always dislike a 
crowd, 

But to return to the ship. I can easily 
understand why we look with some admiration 
upon English people, especially the men. What 
one admires is the sang froid and the perfect 
adaptability to conditions. You seldom see an 
Englishman badly or inappropriately dressed on 
shipboard, and yet you never take account of 
his attire. The Frenchman dresses to the 
occasion, and looks as if he were on the stage, 
and the Germans are absolutely ludicrous. 
Dress is not in their way. I have never yet 
seen an Englishman—even a bagman—and 
what more objectionable in some respects than 
the lower middle class of England, except the 
bourgeois of Paris, who looked as if he 
were dressed for shipboard. He wears a suit of 
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loose tweeds or homespun, which does not look 
new, his shawls—and he always has shawls for 
his chair on deck—seem to have been taken 
from the family stock and not from the counters 
of a shop. Sometimes he wears black, 
sometimes brown boots. If the latter, 
they are dark saddle or russet. He becomes 
one of the ship’s company immediately. He 
amuses himself playing quoits, or walking, or 
taking a hand at cards, or even reading. He 
appears at all meals. He has his glass of hot 
grog at night and he is manfully loyal at the 
wretched entertainment called the concert, an 
affair in which my countrymen glory because it 
gives them a chance to orate. The evening of 
the concert on shipboard is always an occasion 
for them. The American is restless. He 
wants to be amused. He wants to be seen and 
to be heard. He does not want to come in 
with the utility, but he must have a speaking 
part with the lime light full upon him. This 
is why we have so few stock companies now at 
our theatres. Everyone must be a star, and 
this theatrical principle is carried through all 
grades of life. It is either an American, or a 
Frenchman with some small diplomatic posi- 
tion, or a Canadian with a little brief authority, 
who will sign himself with all his titles on the 
booking-list. The consular service is always 
represented in this manner, and the gentleman, 
be he only first, or second, or third deputy, sits 
at the captain’s table—a place most coveted by 
my countrymen—and is asked to take the 
chair, or make a speech, or do something at the 
concert. Of course, there is method in our 
madness, and we are getting ahead, and self- 
advertisement is the principle of success of to- 
day. And what is more fitting as an accom- 
paniment to our hymn of praise to the Golden 
Calf? I confess I bow my head and I bend 
my knee, and so does everybody. ‘*Le Veau 
d’Or, Le Veau d’Or,’’ and, obeying his dic- 
tates and adapting them to morals and religion, 
one can get on very comfortably in this world, 
and, if we are to believe the teachings of re- 
ligion, a harp and glory will await us in the 
next. It is an age of compromise. 

Beyond the bagmen, and the gentlemen with 
Oriental caste of features who are always at 
cards, and who seem to win each day the pools 
on the ship’s run, there are not many personages 
to study on the voyage. Americans ofa certain 
class are flocking to Europe. I received in my 
mail and my batch of newspapers on leaving 
Liverpool a copy of a New York daily paper, in 
whichthere was avery characteristic letter of some 
woman who wrote of the pensions of Paris. Al- 
though in some ways exaggerated, there was 
much truth in what she said. 

Hereinthesmoking-roomare three men return- 
ing from along sojourn abroad. From one of them 
I hear that there is a poor devil in the steerage 
who is delighted to get home, even in this way. 
He was the victim of the magazine article, and 
the various volumes which tell you how to do 
Europe on wheels, and all sorts of contrivances, 
for a few hundred dollars. ‘There is only one 
way in which you can go abroad with compara- 
tive economy—and that is to be personally con- 
ducted. And you know what that means. 
For those who like the lightning-change act 
and who are happy in droves, it is no doubt 
very pleasant, but it must be immensely fatiguing. 
The French restaurant keepers tremble when a 
party of these people descend upon them—not 
but that they make a profit, but it hurts their zs- 
thetic tastes to see people drinking coffee out of 
great cups at dinner. The one reason why one 
can travel cheaply that way is that it is on the 
old principle of making a contract for cattle, or 
people, or goods in large shipments. The 
machinery is all arranged, and a certain small 
profit is made by everybody. 

I perhaps know very little about such tourists, 
because my only acquaintance with them is 
meeting them once in a while in Europe or in 
Africa. _I believe the last time I saw them it 
was either at the Pyramids or in Jerusalem, or 
was it at Athens? I forget. 

I have studied the conditions of living every- 
where, and I find that it is the same in all great 
cities, the same in all suburban places. A small 
town or the country, remote from a metropolis, 
is comparatively cheap. If you are satisfied to 
live a provincial life and do not care for town, 
you will obtain the same comforts, perhaps, in the 
country—you can surround yourself with them 
—and you can live on less because you require 
less. America is so large that it is impossible as 
yet to assimilate the conditions of English coun- 





try life, that exists in almost perfection in 
the vicinity of large communities. 

To live cheaply in Paris or in London, one 
must have a lodging in some obscure quarter of 
the city and spend a small fortune in cabs get- 
ting there. You think you will wheel or walk, 
or take an omnibus. I know the wheel is a 
great institution, but wheeling through the 
crowded streets of a great city and over the rough 
pavements of a mean quarter, is not a pleasure. 
It is at times an agonizing experience. In Paris, 
for about $3 a week, you may be able to get a 
good room at the top of a house somewhere in 
a smelly, stuffy street, which would not be un- 
like one of the thoroughfares of the east side 
of New York—except that it is Paris. In 
summer it is fearfully hot in these rooms, and 
as there is no heat, you freeze in winter. Fires, 
as the Paris correspondent said, are luxuries. 
London is very cold and extremely damp until 
quite late in the spring, and there are lodgings 
where they p ace an ornament of colored paper 
—looking like a miniature Niagara—in the 
fireplace early in April, and the landlady will 
not remove it for any persuasion. It goes 
against her British conservatism. 

There are no really cheap restaurants in Paris. 
All that is fiction. The only thing which is 
really good there ‘s the fowl, and our Philadel- 
phia chickens are formidable rivals. The cheap- 
est table d’hote at all tolerable is three francs, 
and you get a banquet in comparison in New 
York for 50 cents, and much better wine— 
which is given with the dinner. In London 
the meat is better than in New York—if you 
want to pay for it. If you choose to go down in 
the city and take a midday meal, and live on a 
heavy chop or cut from the joint, and a baked 
potato, well perhaps you manage to exist. Vege- 
tables and truit in Paris and London are fright- 
fully dear, and in Vienna and Berlin, I should 
imagine a man would starve on an income of 
$100 a month—I mean an American, accus- 
tomed to his luxuries. 

With myself, everything is different. For 
those who have money, Europe is a paradise. 
It is the most satisfactory place in which to 
spend it. The variety is greater, the changes of 
nations, and countries, and peoples, and customs, 
lend a charm to life. The French cuisine is 
the best in the world, but for solid comfort and 
absolute command of everything in life, there is 
no place like London. I always look upon 
Europe as my playground. I take from there 
suggestions born of an older civilization and 
transplant them. The Exposition at Paris, for 
one who likes that sort of thing, will be doubt- 
less a great lesson, and a most interesting experi- 
ence. I think every one should go abroad, at 
one time in one’s life. It broadens one, but 
it is an absolute fallacy to think that one can 
do it cheaply. In the old days when my 
income was comparatively modest, I even 
found that it took many thousands a year 
to live in either Paris or London with any 
degree of comfort and respectability. To-day, 
to the man who is not wealthy, I say, do not 
go to Europe until you feel that you can afford 
a luxury. Those things which are necessaries 
in modest households in this country—I think 
I am nowin American waters, nearing the light 
on Fire Island—are luxuries there. Because 
you may be able to obtain artichokes and musb- 
rooms a trifle cheaper and can get a bottle of in- 
ferior wine at a low price, you must not think 
that everything is on the same scale. 1 have 
consulted Meadows about all this, and he has 
lived the life, or he knows. 


Him, 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
MOURNING AND WEDDING DRESS 


66 Fk” some must weep while others play, 
thus runs the world away.”” I am 
aware of taking some liberties with 

the quotation, but its unquestionable realism fur- 

nishes an excuse for the seeming sacrilege of 
mixing up grave and gay in dress. The require- 
ments and the limits of mourning seem to be s0 
little understood that there is need ot exposition, 
while on the other hand the questions of proper 
dress for town and country weddings are being 
continually asked and answered. Perhaps there 
is a certain slender thread of thought which 
connects marriage and death, more than in the 
words of the solemn contract by which man and 
woman are bound together until death shall 


part. 
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MOURNING DRESS A MATTER OF ONLY 


It should be remembered that cut, shape, and 
material have nothing whatever to do with 
mourning. The styles of coats and fashions of 
ties are quite outside any significance as an ex- 
pression of sorrow. Color alone, or rather the 
absence of it, is the determining mark in dress, 
I once knew a man who, under a mistaken idea 
of propriety and good form, carried this error to 
the extreme of ‘never once putting on evening 
dress during the years of his mourning. Such 
rigorous observance of a form that is now past, 
if indeed it ever existed, is quite unnecessary, 
and from the dress point of view entirely incor- 
rect. I speak, of course, wholly trom the dress 
point of view, for a man’s feelings in times of 
grief are accountable to no one but himself. 


COLOR 


EVENING MOURNING 


An evening suit is, of course, the only form 
of dress permissible for evening functions of social 
formality, and it may be that in the minds of 
some men its association with dinners, dances, 
balls, and other more or less frivolous entertain- 
ments, has made it come to be looked upon asa 
garb of gayety instead of what it in fact is, a 
simple style of dress, quite as serious, perhaps 
more severe, than a morning suit or afternoon 
clothes; a dress which is as proper for the 
quietest family dinners and evenings at home as 
for the lightest and merriest festivities. Even 
in details, there should be scarcely any changes 
made in evening clothes (1 am, of course, leav- 
ing the hunting-coat out of the question), for 
fashion has prescribed almost entire absence of 
color. White is, for all ordinary purposes, as 
much mourning as biack, and it is a mistake to 
wear a black tie with full evening clothes as 
mourning dress, quite as much as to wear such 
a tie with a long-tailed coat at any time. The 
collar and shirt, needless to say, should never 
under any circumstances be other than plain 
whitelinen, so that, unless perhaps it be the waist- 
coat and handkerchief, there is left nothing to be 
spoken of but the studs, cuff links, and hose. 


SMALL MOURNING ARTICLES 


Small pearls are the smartest studs for evening 
dress, and these may be worn by men in light 
mourning without offense to the laws of pro- 
priety. They are practically white, so that, if 
we may define mourning as absence of color, 
white pearls are quite within the definition. 
For half-mourning I should certainly give them 
preference over black, but for deep mourning 
black pearls, or studs of dull, lustreless, black 
enamel, are most usually and most properly 
worn. In England, where deep-mourning dress 
seems to have been steadily going out for some 
years past among men, white enamel, and even 
plain gold, are, I believe, considered entirely 
permissible for studs and cuff links, but in this 
country, except for the lightest mourning, gold 
is scarcely ever worn. Dark gun metal would 
be allowable, but jewels of any kind, other 
than pearls, should not be worn. 


MOURNING HOSE 


Hose should be of plain black silk or fine 
lisle thread, either with or without a black silk 
clock, and patent-leather boots or shoes are just 
as strict mourning as any other black leather. 
With evening clothes it is better to wear only a 
black waistcoat ; a white waistcoat, though not 
really unsuitable for semi-mourning dress, is 
entirely unnecessary, for black is as correct 
under any circumstances. Handkerchiets, as is 
perhaps needless to say, should be of perfectly 
plain white linen, with initials or monogram 
worked in white. Black-bordered handkerchiefs 
are now as little used by men as black-bordered 
writing paper. Even black-bordered visiting- 
cards seem to be less used by men than formerly, 
but for deep mourning are still most proper. 
The opera hat can, of course, have no band, 
but I should advise one of black merino, which 
has less lustre than ribbed silk. 


EVENING DRESS MOURNING 


The dinner coat evening dress, except, of 
course, that only black hose should be worn, 
needs no change. It is in itself strict mourning, 
even to the black waistcoat and black tie. 
Some men, of course, there are who wear bow- 
ties, which have a little color in them, with a 
dinner coat, or even long flowing ties and no 
waistcoat on warm summer nights, but such 
things are individual fads quite outside the rules 
of fixed and universal fashion, not the best form, 
or good examples to be followed. 





MOURNING DAY DRESS 


Mourning in day dress demands black hats, 
black suits, and black shoes, that is to say, it 
requires a general absence of color. Personally, 
however, I should not consider a very dark gray, 
such as some of the Oxford mixtures, an infrac- 
tion of mourning for suits or overcoats, and 
plain white duck or linen waistcoats seem to me to 
be entirely permissible. Shirts must, of course, 
be plain white, or have only a very narrow black 


stripe; gloves should be of black kid, and tan | 


shoes should not be generally worn ; generally 
I say, because for a tramp in the mountains, 
for shooting, tennis, or golf, they are not to be 


rejected. The element of common-sense in | 


dress must always be considered. 


MOURNING TIES 


As before stated, shape and material play no | 


part in mourning attire. A tie, as long as it is 
black, may be an Ascot, a four-in-hand, or a 


bow, and of any silk material. Only lustreless | 
silk used to be considered proper for deep mourn- | 


ing, but to-day almost any material, except black 
satin, is correct. As regards satin, however, it 
may be noted here that it has gone out of fash- 
ion, and is now little worn at any time. A 
straw hat with black ribbon band is entirely cor- 
rect for summer, and an ordinary black derby, 
silk or opera hat may be worn. A high, black 
cloth band is perhaps not strictly necessary, but 
quite proper, very usually worn, and to be ad- 
vised for men in deep mourning. Do not have 
a black edge around the brim of a straw hat. | 
With a frock or mourning coat very dark | 
trousers should be worn. They need not be of | 
plain black cloth, though these are usual. 


WEDDING DRESS 











RENOWNED WALKING 
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OuTinG Hats. 





THE NEW SOFT 
SAILOR 


| We are Designers and Makers of proper 
| styles in Millinery for Neégligé and Tailor- 
| _ made Costumes. Our Specialties may be 
purchased in all of the leading shops. w* 





And now to go back to the gayer fashions of | 
dress. It would seem as if the correct costume | 
for weddings should be so well known as to be | 
scarcely deserving of minute and detailed descrip- 
tion, but such is not the case, and I am lead, 
from the number of inquiries on the subject, to 
believe that a few words concerning the proper 
dress for groom and groomsmen may be of gen- | 
eral interest. There should be no distinction 
made between morning and afternoon weddings, 
so far as their attire is concerned, and it is ex- | 
tremely simple. Black frock coats should hang | 
an inch or two below the knees, and may be | 
worn open or buttoned as one likes. The shirt | 
should be of plain, white linen, with cuffs at- | 
tached, and either a straight standing or slightly | 
poke-pointed collar should be worn. Cravats | 
of rather heavy ribbed or brocaded silk, tied in | 
the once-folded Ascot style, are perhaps most | 
usual, and it is also still, I think, customary to | 
have them of light color, though by no means 
universal. Double-breasted white duck waist- 
coats should be worn, and a dark tie makes a 
better contrast with such a waistcoat than one | 
of white or light-colored silk. A_ black tie is, | 
of course, unsuitable and incorrect, but one of 
dark color with a small spot design in white | 
over it, is perfectly good style. Trousers of gray | 
worsted, buttoned patent-leather boots, or patent- | 
leather shoes and white spats, and gloves of light | 
gray or pearl kid complete the costume. It is | 
the usual thing for the groom to present 
to his best man and ushers their ties and gloves, 
so that in these respects their dress is alike. 
Boutonniéres of white carnations, white hya- 
cinths, or lilies-of-the-valley, are best. 


SUMMER DRESS VAGARIES 


Last summer I was at some country-house 


weddings where the groom and groomsmen wore | | 


dark-blue serge sack suits and white waistcoats. | 
Such things are, of course, fads, pure and | 
simple, and no more correct than if a number 
of men agreed among themselves to go to a | 
dance in sack suits. One may defy fashion and 
good form in dress as one may ignore the rules | 
of correct conduct. As the brides at each of 
these weddings wore white satin dresses, with 
the usual point lace and veils, worn by their | 
grandmothers, the effect of blue sack suits was | 
a little incongruous. Personally, I think the | 
judgment which dictated it was not the best, 
and that the example would better not be fol- 
lowed. 

For evening weddings, the groom and grooms- 
men should wear evening clothes, that is, long- 
tailed coats, white waistcoats, and white gloves. 





V -~— NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
BLACK TURBAN 


ALL STRAW TRIMMED 

















LADIES’ TAILOR 


Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, 
Sporting Garments, Etc. 
A great variety of the latest English fabrics 


and a complete lise of models to select 
from. 


Every garment made under Mr. Wein- 

ange bn personal supervision, ensuring 
rst-class work anda perfect fit. 

Samples and designs sent on application. 


37 West 3ist St. New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 


| A. C. Weingarten Kabo Corsets 


| amply repay their wearers, by a 
degree of beauty and perfection of 

design found in no other corsets 
retailing as low as one dollar, and 
not over $2.50. 

Fabric, Fit, and Finish, al] are 
unapproachable, and there being 
no brass eyelets, dainty lingerie is 
safe. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 
12 APR., 1900 


NUMBER 59. 

Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


skirt, which is very pretty in cloti: or 

silk, and especially suitable for stout 
figures, to whom the tucked or plaited models 
are not becoming. In this skirt, the seams are 
lapped and stitched, which gives the appearance 
of plaits, without the extra fullness around the 
hips, The back is finished with an inverted 
plait, which is newer than the box-plait. The 
jacket for this skirt will be published next week, 
and thus complete a new and pretty tailor-suit 
for the spring. 


pattern forthis week is for a nine-gored 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 


O the girl who is clever at arranging her 
: I own dress accessories, the parasols of 
this seasonare an incentive for showing 
her capability. If she can paint on silk, let 
her buy a parasol in plain silk of a light yellow 
tint and paint on it large sprays of pink poppies 
and their foliage. This makes a lovely parasol 
and one that would cost a great dealtobuy. Of 
course, the flowers can be varied to suit the taste 
of the individual. Roses are lovely, but most 
difficult to paint with success. Another effect- 
ive parasol can be made from a plain silk-covered 
panne by the application of pieces of lace, placed 
at regular intervals, or shaped pointed insertion, 
which can outline the entire edge, 


A YEAR 


Among the many new bodices, one of the 
prettiest was made of tucked white silk, or, 
rather, a light cream, inset with irregular 
bands of batiste embroidery and lace combined, 
one of the new trimmings. Down the front 
of the bodice, between the rows of embroidery, 
were small stars embroidered in white silk, the 
points picked out with tiny black beads ; the 
cuffs were trimmed in the same way. Flat white 
crochet buttons are being used quite extensively 
to trim silk bodices. In groups of three, in 
lines, etc., where the blouse is also embroidered 
with French knots of white silk, the effect is 
very pretty. 


An effective necktie recently seen, and which 
could be easily copied, was made of violet 
taffeta six inches wide. It was passed around 
the throat once, tied in a bow with long ends. 
In these ends lies the idea. A conventional 
pattern was outlined with fine, narrow white 
braid. Before the braid is sewn on, the back of 
the tie is covered with white point d’ esprit. 
After the braid is sewn on, the silk is cut out 
between the braid, thus showing the pattern in 
point d'esprit. If one does not mind how 
many stitches they take, lovely bodices or, still 
better, whole gowns can be embellished with 
this treatment. A gown of fine, white swiss or 
mull, stamped with an elaborate pattern, which 
is outlined with both black and white narrow 
braid, and point d’esprit put under some parts of 
the design, where the mull can be cut away, is 
most effective. The gown can be worn 
over a color or not, as preferred. An entire 
gown would, of course, take a great deal of 
time to do; but a bodice, with perhaps a band 
around the skirt, would not be as much work 
as girls often put on a single piece of fancy 
work. 

Hand-work of all kinds is to be used exten- 
sively on summer gowns: tucking, shirring, em- 
broidery, applications, etc. A pretty bodice can 
be made with great effect for the amount of 
work, by getting a piece of silk or thin material, 
on which there is a flower design stamped in 
color. This design you embroider partially 
with long and short stitch on the edges with the 
color of the flower; this is not a great deal of 
work, and the result obtained is very good. 
The new, pliable piqués are also very pretty, 





worked in outline with embroidery cotton. You 
can draw on your own design freehand, or have 
it stamped at an embroidery shop. 

In walking- or sporting-hats, two pretty 
models seen were a felt hat, the small sombrero 
shape, with stitched brim and crown in fawn 
color, trimmed with a band of brown velvet, a 
round steel buckle, and a bunch of lovely cherries 
in different shades of red, with their leaves. 
The other hat was about the same shape, also 
stitched, but made of white linen. This was 
trimmed with a simple band, and a knot on the 
left side, of silk. Any color is pretty, in tact, 
it is a good idea to have several bands and knots, 
to match your shirts, and change them as re- 
quired by the shirt you wear. 


A novel and rather pretty finish for a ribbon 
stock, is to put the ribbon around the neck in 
the usual way, bring the ends to the front, and 




















FOR THE HOSTESS 


Omatogs AND Musxrooms.—Take as 
I many tomatoes as will be required for 
your dinner and with a sharp knife 
cut off the top and scoop out the pulp. Set 
the shells aside for future use. Take six or 
eight fresh mushrooms, wash and peel, then 
chop and put them in a saucepan, with a piece 
ot butter the size of an egg, a little pepper and 
salt, and a very little chopped onion ; stew for 
about ten minutes, add two tablespoonfuls ot 
fresh bread crumbs and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Let this simmer for six minutes, fill 
the tomatoes with the mixture, put a few 
browned bread crumbs on the top of each and a 
little butter. Put them in a buttered pan in 
the oven and bake for twelve minutes. 


Cream Rotts.—Take a half pound of flour 
and a little salt, rub into it one ounce of butter 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—wNO. 59, NINE G@RED TAILOR SKIRT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 59 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


there tasten them with a gold or gilt harness- 
buckle of the small size. The buckle is fastened to 
one end of the ribbon, the other end being put 
through the buckle, and fastened with a slide or 
pinned, just as you would a ribbon belt. This 
mode of fastening is only pretty for a plain shirt, 
worn with a tailor-suit or skirt, not for a fancy 
silk bodice. The top of the ribbon looks better 
if finished with a narrow lingerie collar. 


One of the new ways of finishing the backs 
of skirts made of thin material is to shirr the 
fullness on to three cords, each cord about an 
inch apart. The backs of skirts are finished in 
so many ways that each figure can be draped to 
look its best and still be in fashion. Tucks, 
shirrings, box-plaits, and inverted plaits, are all 
used. 


240 


till smooth, add a quarter of an ounce of baking 
powder, and nearly a gill of cream. Knead up 
into a dough, form into small rolls, bake them 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
hot. 


Ecc Sacap,—Boil six eggs hard for twenty 
minutes. Remove the yolk whole. Chop the 
whites. Arrange some crisp lettuce leaves on a 
platter, place a yolk in the centre of each leaf, 
cover with a spoonful of chopped whites, gar- 
nish with other lettuce leaves, pour over the 
whole a thin mayonaise, and serve. 


Eccs A tA Pourerte.—Boil the eggs for 
twenty minutes, cut them into quarters, and 
pour over them a cream sauce made as follows : 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, 








and as it melts add three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour; when this is a smooth paste, add slowly a 
pint of rich milk, pepper and salt to taste, a 
very little onion juice, and one green pepper 
chopped fine. 


Hasuep Cuicken A LA Marytanp.—Boil a 
chicken, remove the meat, cut it into small 
pieces, make a cream sauce, to which add the 
chicken and two green peppers chopped fine. 
Serve on a deep platter garnished with points. of 
toast and hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, the 
yolks and whites separately. The simplest 
dishes can be made to look very appetizing if 
the cook will only take a little trouble to gar- 
nish. Chopped eggs, chopped parsley, vegetables 
cut in shapes, rice molds, etc., ail make simple 
dishes more palatable, more attractive, and add 
very little to their expense. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 
No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9g Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 


. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

. 17 Eton Jacket. 

. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
. 23 Dust Coat. 

. 24 Tunic. 

. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

. 26 Lace Coat. 

. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

. 28 Night Gown. 

. 29 Dressing Gown. 

. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

. 32 Eton Coat. 

. 33 Child’s Coat. 

. 34 Shirt Waist. 

- 35 Opera Coat. 

. 36 Silk Waist. 

- 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

. 38 Girl's Coat. 

. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
. 41 Evening Cape. 

. 42 Short Jacket. 

. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

- 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

. 45 Child's Afternoon Frock. 

. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

- 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

. 48 Three Sleeves. 

. 49 Bed Jacket. 

. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

. §1 Yoke Night Gown. 

. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
. 53 Waist of No. §2. 

. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

. §§ Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
. §6 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 


No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. §8 Short Skirt. 
No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No, 60 Jacket to be worn with No, $9. 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


wage Patten We... 6 sitios Sewers 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 





This coupon must be filied in and mailed "| 








Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VESTS, in correct colors 
Price of Material, with work begun, $5.00 to $10.00 


BET. FIFTH AVE. AND B’DW’Y BESSIE LAPAIX 25 west 30TH sT. 











Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


ised daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 


prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 





THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


KEEP vous BOOTS AND ony IN ORDER 
KEEP THES IN SHA 

To preserve a food shoe—to po your boots 

utting them aside 

hey are adjustable 


look well, 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. 
to any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which 
is peculiar to them. The 

* toeing up,’ 
not in use. 
longer. 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 
they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and 
are the only trees using the lever principle, 
which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the 
boot at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths, and shapes for men, 
Every tree stamped * ‘The 


prevent wrinkling, 
shoe and sole, when 
Make shoes comfortable and wear 


women, and children. 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March az, ’99. 


Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


LIONEL H. LEADAM 


80 Wall Street, 


Send for descriptive circular, 
Shoe Tree.’ 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


Priestley’s Cravenette 


S. STEIN and COMPANY 


692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


WHO SUPPLY t's TRADE ONLY 


-_ 


as SSS ES Te a eS a 


- ne cece 
















(Continued from page iii) 


and pretty. The skirt might be made 
like pattern No. 52, tucked and trimmed 
with batiste insertion, to match the bodice. 
Belt and collar of white tucked satin, or satin 
foulard. (If you do not care for pattern 52, 
tuck the skirt like model on lower right figure 
of page 149, Vogue, 8 Mar., inserting three 
rows of batiste embroidery in the flounce 
formed from the fullness of the tuck. 


1462. Black Taffeta Jackets. To 
]. S.—1. Are black taffeta jackets in vogue this 
spring ? 

2. If so, upon what models are they built ? 
I am five feet seven inches in hight and rather 
slender. 

3. If these black taffeta jackets are not 
desirable in any form, what could you suggest 
for afternoon street wear with a black taffeta 
skirt which I already possess ? 

1. Black taffeta jackets will be worn this 
spring. 

2. They are usually made on the Eton model, 
with short tails in the back or not. In Vogue of 
29 Mar., a pattern of a pretty model for a 
tucked taffeta jacket is published. 

3. A jacket of this pattern would look well 
with a taffeta or cloth skirt. 


1463. Model for Striped S1lk Bodice 
and Crepon Skirt. ToB.G.C.—I have four 
yards of silk, like inclosed sample, and 5 yards 
of silk crepon, like sample. Vogue says black 
skirt and colored waist are not the best style. 

Kindly suggest a style and trimming which 
would make a silk waist like sample, good 
style to wear with crepon skirt. 

Would you make crepon and silk lining sepa- 
rate? Or line it seam to seam ? 

Make you striped silk waist like lower left 
model on page 133, Vogue, 1 Mar., making 
the sleeves of the striped silk, with cuffs of white 
satin catstitched to the sleeve with green and 
pink, the colors of your silk. Collar, yoke and 
front between the darts of fine white satin, 
tucked, ‘The silk  catstitched to the satin 
with pink and green. A pretty fastening is to 
have a double row of tiny gold olives or but- 
tons down either side of the fronts, and lace the 
gown together with white satin cord. ‘The yoke 
fastens on the left side. There is no way of 
combining black with this bodice to make it go 
better with a black skirt. . And although 
black skirts are not worn to such an extent as 
formerly with separate bodices, they are still 
worn to some extent. Five yards will not be 
any too much for your skirt—not enough for 
a tucked model, but tucks would not be pretty 
in your material. Make a circular skirt with 
tucks or a box-plait in the back, and leave the 
bottom plain, or finish it with three plissé 
ruffles of black chiffon, edged with ruches of 
the same or narrow jet. Should make the 
circular crepon skirt over a separate silk skirt, 
either cut circular or five-gored. Usually the 
five-gored lining is used. The lining skirt 
should be finished at the bottom with a plaited 
ruffle of the silk. 


1464. Models for Tailor Gowns. 
To Alice Carter.—Will you kindly tell me 
some way to have a serviceable spring suit made, 
and in what color? I am rather slight. 

If you wish your tailor gown for general 
wear, traveling, etc., should advise a dark, 
stone-gray, Oxford mixture, made with a nine- 
gored skirt, or one of the tucked models, if you 
are slight. The coat, a short, tight-fitting, 
single-breasted model, with a velvet collar a 
shade darker. The lining wears longer if lined 
seam. to seam, not a drop skirt. If you wish a 
suit for afternoon calling and street wear, choose 
a cloth in one of thel ight pastel shades, yellow, 
or blue ; make it like model 6204, Vogue, 15 
Mar. 


1465. Single-breasted Sack Suit. 
Long Shoulder Seams. To P. A. J.— 
Will Vogue please describe in earliest possible 
publication exactly how a single-breasted blue 
serge suit for young man is cut? How long 
the coat, how high vest cut, how wide 
trousers? This is for spring and summer wear. 
Also wish to know if long shoulder seams will 
be used for summer gowns for women. 

The jacket should be cut to fit easily and yet 
rather close, that is, with a slight spring to the 
seams, instead of a perfectly straight full back. 
It should hang as low as the bottom of the 
sleeves, when the arms are allowed to fall 
straight down at the sides. The front of the 
jacket should have four bone buttons, and be cut 








to hang well around in front, the corners being 
rather sharply rounded, instead of cut away at 
the sides from just below the last button. There 
should be two side pockets with flaps, a small 
change pocket on the right side with flap, a 
breast pocket on the left side without flap and 
an inside breast pocket on the right side. The 
sleeves should be finished with three buttons to 
match the front buttons. We advise single- 
breasted waistcoat, either with or without collar, 
cut fairly high, with slight points at the bottom, 
and with four pockets without flaps. The 
trousers should be of medium breadth, not tight, 
nor yet very baggy. We dislike to give actual 
measurements, as they should depend somewhat 
on a man’s hight and the length of his legs. 
Trousers should be cut straight, somewhat nar- 
rower at the bottom, of course, but without 
curve in the lines. Side pockets and one back 
pocket, if you like. As to blue serge for a 
material, see ‘* The Well-dressed Man’’ in 
Vogue of 22 March, 1900. 

Long shoulder seams will not be very com- 
monly used on summer gowns, They are 
rather severe and unbecoming to most women. 


[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
cnleny with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE GENTLEMAN PEN- 
SIONER 


BY ALBERT LEE. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


He times and customs of Queen Bes® 

I figure in this novel, which, after the 

fashion of the moment, belongs to the 
school of historical romances. As in other 
works of its class, the hero is an adventurous 
person who endures the vicissitudes of ten life- 
times, and undergoes more physical hardships 
and mental tortures than a man of flesh and 
blood could go through without ending his days 
as a nervous wreck. The dashing cavaliers 
who figure as the heroes of these melodramas 
bob up with virility and grace at the end of the 
longest conceivable succession of heroic fightings 
and ingenious escapes. Those its business it is 
to gauge the popular taste assure the world that 
the revolt against the realist novel is in full 
swing, the desire for romances amounting at 
the present time to fever heat, as shown forth by 
sales running up into the tens of thousands and 
over. 

This being the case, The Gentleman Pen- 
sioner is born in fit season, and it can be com- 
mended as a good example of its type. The 
task set before the hero is the delivery of a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth to one, Lord Huns- 
don, who is engaged in raising an army for the 
defense of the kingdom against the adherents of 
the Stuart. It is on this journey that the 
perils of romance befall him, and there is no 
lack of vivacity or ingenuity in the author’s 
getting his hero in and out of predicaments. 

Well along in the story all seems hopeless. 
Master Flamsteed, the hero, Irene, his be- 
trothed, and his faithful follower Gower, have 
been incarcerated by enemies of the Queen, 
who would possess themselves of her letter. 
The hour is midnight and Flamsteed relates 
that. 

I heard some one move. I had been sleep- 
ing fitfully, and the rustling of the straw awoke 
me instantly. The moon was faintly lighting 
up the place, and looking in Irene’s direction I 
saw that she was sitting up on her bed, alert and 
listening. A moment or two later her attitude 
showed greater eagerness, and wondering what 
she listened for, and fearing that perhaps she was 
growing frightened, I called across the dungeon 
to her. 

‘6 What is it, Irene?’”’ 

‘¢T thought I heard some one outside.”’ 

Then I, too, began to listen, and crossing to 
the door, placed my ear against it. She was 
not mistaken. Some one was fumbling about, 
and it was easy to hear the rattle of the chain, 
and the stealthy removal of the bar. 

Did it mean danger ? 

I hurried back and awoke Gower, on whose 
bed and by whose side I had been lying ; and 
when I told him what I had heard, we went to 


vi 





the door together, and stood in readiness to do 
what lay in our power to defend Irene, if peril 
were afoot. While we stood thus, the bolt shot 
back with a slight scream, and after that the 
door moved slowly on its hinges. 

1 looked at Gower, and the moon’s light 
made his face just visible. He stood with 
clenched teeth, and his fists were doubled, ready 
for launching into the intruder’s face, if he 
meant mischief. I could have expected to see 
anyone who felt the blows of those horny hands 
—wounded though Gower was—to fall once for 
all, for he would scarcely have risen to his feet 
again. For myself, there was my dear one be- 
hind me, and for her sake there was little hope 
for any who meant to do her mischief. I could 
have met and combated great odds at that 
moment. 

*¢ Master Flamsteed, are you here ?’’ came a 
well-known voice, yet in such low tones that 
had we not been listening we could scarce have 
heard it. 

‘¢°*Tis Dick Flaunting, the jester !”’ I ex- 
claimed. 

** Hush! I have come to save you. Is there 
not a lady here ?”’ 

By this time he was standing on the prison 
floor. In his hand he held two swords, and at 
his belt was hung another and a dagger. He 
had not discarded his fool’s costume, tor it was 
his safeguard if any met him, for they would 
have wondered what new foolery he contem- 
plated. But his fool’s cap was thrust into his 
doublet, so that the bells should not jingle and 
betray his presence. 

‘6A lady?”’ 
Repyngdon.”’ 

‘* Here ! take this sword, and you this one, 
Gower,’” said Flaunting, handing one to each 
of us. ‘** Now come, but softly. Do not so 
much as stumble, although it may chance that 
none are now awake, save the wardens in the 
courtyard.”” 

Irene came to my side when the jester was 
speaking, and took my left hand, while I 
grasped the sword with my right, ready for all 
emergencies. I said farewell to the place we 
left, for I would die before we should be shut in 
there again. 

‘¢We'll not fasten the door,’’ said Dick, 
*‘but leave them to wonder, when morning 
comes, where the birds have flown. *Tis now 
midnight, so that I have time to put you into 
safe-hiding. Are you ready ?”’ 

“Tn.” 

‘* Then follow. 
will tell you.”’ 

W hat way the jester took us I do not know, 
but giving me one end of his scarf, he holding 
the other, he went forward, Irene fixing her 
own hand on my belt, and Gower, at her bid- 
ding, holding her dress, so that he might not 
lose us in the darkness, bringing up the rear. 
We went forward slowly, up some steps, slip- 
ping often where the mildew had formed, but 
heedless of all discomforts and bruises so long as 
safety was achieved. 

‘*To the right on level ground for full 
twenty paces,’’ whispered Flaunting, when we 
had reached the top of the steps and halted. 

On we went, waiting on the jester. 

** Now to the left, and up some more steps, 
say a score.’” 

No one spoke, save our guide, and even he 
only when there was need. 

‘©To the left again for thirty paces, but 
softly. On your toes.’” 

‘¢ Halt !”’ came the whisper when we reached 
the end of this narrow passage, so narrow, in- 
deed, that in the darkness we sometimes brushed 
against the walls on either side. ‘* It were well, 
I think, to have your swords ready, for I hear 
footsteps ahead. Who should be coming this 
way at this time o’ night ?’’ I heard the jester 
mutter. 

We had come to a broad, long corridor which 
cut the passage which we had just been travers- 
ing at right angles. ; 

‘* Heavens! ‘tis the devil himself! *Tis 
Franklin ! Stand back and do not stir. Do not 
even breathe, or we are all undone.”” 

Standing there, gazing with startled eyes 
round the corner, keeping Irene behind us, we 
stood with drawn swords, ready for anything, 
but resolute not to return to the dungeon we 
had quitted. Behind the man who carried a lan- 
thorn, but whose face was not now visible, came 
another. He followed some half-dozen yards 
in the rear, and came, like the leader, without 
any attempt to silence his footsteps. 


said I, ‘Yes, Mistress 


When we come to steps I 











**How do you know ’tis Franklin?” | 
whispered in Flaunting’s ear. 

‘*T saw his face as he turned the corner and 
lifted his lanthorn to look at something on the 
wall,’’ was the fool’s rejoinder. 

On they came, the first impatient, the other 
apparently indifferent, the sound of the footsteps 
growing louder and louder as they drew nearer, 
Waiting there, the suspense was terrible, and the 
sweat-drops were on my forehead, while more 
than one dropped down my face. If they found 
us loitering here we should not have two me 
to fight, but many, for they would shout, ang 
rouse the household ; and then, what hop 
would there be of escape ? 


‘* Back ! against the wall!’ whisperej 
the jester. ‘*°*Tis Bothal, and he is a desperat 
fighter.”” 


By this time Franklin was nearly level with 
us, and there he halted, turning his back upon 
us to speak to his attendant. 

** Which way, Bothal?”’ 

It was an awful moment. If the ma 
answered, **To the right,’’ they would surely 
brush past us, and it would be scarcely possibie 
they should go by without seeing us. But the 
answer came, in spite of our hopes and terror; 

‘¢ To THE RIGHT !”” 

‘*I can never remember these passages,” 
muttered Franklin, waiting for Bothal to cone 
up closer ; and when the man was a couple ¢ 
paces of, he turned to move on again. 

How it happened, I do not know. _ Possiby 
in turning quickly, the lanthorn in Franklin‘ 





hand struck against the wall ; but at all evens 
it fell, and the light within was extinguisheé, 
so that they and we were left in darkness. 

A loud oath followed from both men, ani 
then there was silence. 

‘¢ What are we to do now ?”” asked Franklin. 

‘* Stay here, sir, and I will go back for an- 
other light,’’ was Bothal’s answer 

‘¢ Nay, I°ll not stay here. I am no coward, 
but this place always seems to me to be ghostly. 
One feels that something is close by, unseen, 
which may mean deadly mischief. I will come 
with you.”’ 

So saying, Franklin and the soldier turned 
back, and groped their way along the dark 
corridor, 

We waited until they had got some distana, 
and then Flaunting’s whisper was heard : 

** Come! we have only some twenty & 
thirty yards to go, and we shall be safe. Mil 
the lanthorn. ’*Tis on the ground somewhenr, 
and a kick against it will make a sound whid 
will travel far.”’ 

The way led down. the passage along whid 
the two men had just gone, and treading cat 
tiously we moved onward. Irene’s long skit 
caught in the broken lanthorn, and there was 4 
momentary scrape and scuffle on the floor, bit 
she halted instantly, and stooping down I diset 
gaged her dress. Going forward again, ¥ 
presently came to a stand. There was a slight 
creaking of an opening door, and we stood look- 
ing into a moonlit chamber. 

‘¢In at once !”’ said Flaunting, and the door 
was closed behind us when we entered, the bdt 
slipping into its place with a sharp click. 

‘‘Thank God for that !’’ exclaimed the 
jester, wiping his shaven head with his scat 
As the clear moonlight fell upon it I saw tht 
it was covered with large drops of sweat, show 
ing how great he felt the danger to have beet 
‘*] thought it was all up then! But nev 
mind. Breathe freely, lady, for this room i 
empty of all save ourselves.”’ 

The outcome of this adventure and th 
whole account of many that followed are told 
with attention to those details which help 
make the local color of the times clear to & 
perception of even the least careful r 
To sum up, those who have a predilection # 
the historical novel will find entertainment in 
lowing the varying fortunes of The Gentlema 
Pensioner. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

One Queen Triumphant, by Frank Math 
John Lane, $1.50. 

The Man’s Cause, by Ella Napier Lefroj 
John Lane, $1.50. 

Folly Corner, by Mrs. H. Dudenay : He 
Holt & Co. 

The Fortune c* 
Henry Holt & Co. 

on Priest’s Marriage, by Nora Vynne; 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, 50 cents. 

The Gentleman Pensioner, by Albert Lee 
D. Appleton & Co., 5 cents. 



























‘War, by E. N. Barrow 
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Copyright, 1900, by George Bruce 
The New 


**MARQUISE"’ 
Plaited Skirt by 


BRUCE 





Accordion, Side, and Fancy Dress 
Plaiting, made to order for every 
purpose. 

Send for price list 


GEORGE BRUCE 


16 West 14th Street, New York 





DUNLAP’S 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW §$5.—-ROUGH AND 


READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD °©*soiiucteD. 


TOURS. 


Old Pt. Comfort, 
Richmond, and 
Washington 
April 14 and 28, 1900. 


RATE, $31:00 trom PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON 
RATE, | 


14.50 from NEW YORK. 
11.50 from PHILADELPHIA. 

For detailed itineraries and full informa- 

tion, apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 

1196 Broadway, New Y ork; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Phila. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Mgr. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
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to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
ui ne Simon, marvelous for the com- 
' plexion and light cutaneous affections. 
J. SIMON, 13, r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 








NO EXTRA EDITION 
WILL BE PRINTED 


VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York 





VOGUE 


To be dated 19 April 1900 


is a double 
Spring 
Fashions 


NUMBER 


Single copies twenty cents 


Orders should be given in advance 









THIS NAME 
PLATE has a 
standard of 
value that satis- 
fies the 
critical, 


A 
CLEVELAND 
BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 


Will be selected by every 
person who has an appre- 
ciative eye for a fast, easy- 
running, trim, compact 
and clean bicycle. The 


Cleveland Bevel-Gear 


Chainless 
contains the best gears and 
fittings that can be ob- 
tained. They are as- 
sembled under our own 
supervision, with the nicest 
care. 


Chainless, $75. 
Chain Models, $40, $50. 


Send for Cleveland Bicycle Catalogue. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








most 


Main Office: 
















The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent 

Bicycle 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 
and rider 
to be proud of, 
There is no 
standing still in 
the matter of 
Crescent 
excellence. We 
are always do- 
ing something 
to give Cres- 
cent buyers 
better value for 
their money. 
Ww 










Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Models,$60.00 
Adults’ Chain 
Models, 
$25.00, $26.00 
and-=$35.00. 
Boys’ and 
girls’ Models, 
$25.00 


Send for Crescent 
Catalox ue. 


wv 
The Crescent 
Bicycle 


501 Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, 

3% Warren Street, 
New YowK 














TRIBUNE 


6B lICYCLES — 
FEATHERSTONE 





































Our reputation insures 
your satisfaction. 


Cl. 
Chainless 
| Bicycles 









ore a prudent purchase. 


Why experiment with 

| wheels of lesser reputation? 

j It is simply a question of 
knowing what you get, or 

i guessing at it. 

Prices, $75 and $60. 

| Columbia, Hartford,Stormer 

and Pennant Chain Wheels, 

$50, 251 30, 25: 


Columbia Coaster Brake on chain- 
less or chain models, $5.00. 


See Columbia and Stormer catalogues 
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EXPANSION 


After introducing our novelties in Gilbert Linings throughout the length and breadth of this 
continent and the West Indian Islands, we are looking for new fields to conquer. The above 
cut represents a few of our distinguished patrons we call the “ Gilbert Girls ” or “ American 
Queens,” who are just embarking for the Paris Exposition, and of course will: take in all of 
Europe. Every one, as you will observe, uses only Gilbert novelties. We propose to make 
such beautiful goods that the whole world will insist upon having them. 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YO" 





